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The   Editor's   Corner 

CONVOCATIONS  play  an  important  part  in  tlie 
education  program  of  Ohio  University  and 
student  response  has  been  encoiuaging  in  recent 
years.  Where  many  schools  must  take  attendance 
to  assure  good  convocation  audiences,  overflow 
crowds  for  some  of  the  OU  con\ocations  ha\e 
made  it  necessaiy  to  pipe  speeches  to  the  Uni- 
versity  Center. 

This  response  has  encouraged  President  John 
C.  Baker  to  bring  more  and  more  "big  name" 
spealcers  to  the  campus.  As  a  result,  an  impressive 
group  of  \isiting  speakers  are  appearing  in  Me- 
morial Auditorium  in  just  the  first  few  months 
of  1959. 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  America's  first  lady  of  litera- 
ture, led  off  the  new  year  when  she  came  to  the 
University  January  12.  The  same  month,  Francis 
O.  Wilcox,  assistant  U.  S.  Secretary  of  state,  ap- 
peared for  the  mid-year  Commencement  address, 
taking  extra  time  to  hold  a  conference  tor  the 
student  press. 

Before  this  magazine  gets  off  the  press,  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  oin-  first  ambassador  to  Western 
Germany,  now  doing  a  study  on  the  American 
public  high  school,  under  a  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  will  have  spent  a  day  speaking 
to  Ohio  University  students  and  faculty.  President 
of  Harvard  University  for  some  20  years.  Dr.  Con- 
ant also  served  as  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  from  1941  to  1946, 
and  has  been  on  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  since  1947. 

Then  on  April  20  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  dep- 
uty secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations  will 
appear  at  an  OU  convocation.  One  of  the  top 
Negro  diplomats  in  the  world.  Dr.  Bunche  has 
headed  several  U.  S.  delegations  to  international 
conferences  and  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in   1950. 

All  four  of  these  speakers  are  appearing  at 
Ohio  University  within  a  period  of  four  months. 
The  thoughts  they  are  able  to  present  to  students 
are  those  that  are  helping  mold  the  course  of  the 
world  todav. 
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THE  COVER 

Students  man  cameras,  controls  and 
monitors  as  educational  teli\ision 
comes  to  Ohio  University.  \\n\\  ,ui  old 
building  transformed  into  a  modein, 
well  equipped  tele\ision  laboratorv, 
students  begin  full  scale  training  this 
semester,  after  a  two-year  experiment 
Willi    oiii-   raiiK'ra.    Stoi\    on    pai;e    tour. 


THE  DECEMBER  issue  of  the  magazine  re- 
ferred to  La  Verne  Shuster,  '56.  as  "OU's  only 
woman  engineering  graduate."  llie  statement 
brought  an  immediate  letter  from  Richard  H, 
Crcps,  '44.  who  said  he  remembered  that  a  class- 
mate, Edna  Wodarsky,  also  received  an  engineer- 
ing degree.  We  checked.  He  was  right.  Edna 
Wodarsky,  now  Mrs.  Eugene  Simmerly  of  Belle- 
view,  Wash.,  received  a  B.  S.  in  civil  engineering 
in  1944  after  getting  her  math  degree  in  1943. 


THE  OHIO  ALUMNUS  is  published  monthly  in  October,  November,  De- 
cember. January.  March,  -^pril.  May  &  June  by  The  Ohio  University  .Alumni 
.Association.  The  annual  subscription  rate  of  .$4.00  includes  membership  in 
The  Ohio  University  .Alumni  .Association.  Remittance  should  be  made  by 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  The  Ohio  L'niversity  .Alumni  .Association, 
P.O.  Box  285,  .Athens.  Entered  as  second  class  matter.  October  3,  1923.  at 
the  post  office  at  .Athens,  Ohio,  under  the  .Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Printed 
at  The  Lawhead   Press.  Inc.,  .Athens.  Ohio. 
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Alumni    Supper     f 
On    The   Green 


Saturday,  June  6,  is  Alumni  Day 


9:30 

A.M. 

1:30 

A.M. 

2:30 

P.M. 

3:30 

P.M. 

6:30 

P.M. 

7:15 

P.M. 

8:30 

P.M. 

TENTATIVE    SCHEDULE 

Bus  Tours— Classes  oJ  1909,  1914,  1919,  1924.  1929— 
From  the  University  Center 

Alumni  Luncheon — University  Center  Ballroom 

Reunion  Class  Pictures 

Bus  Tours— Classes  of  1934,  1939,  1944,  1949,  1954— 
From  the  University  Center 

Commencement  Supper — "On  the  Green" — In  Case  of  Rain- 
Alumni  Memorial  Auditorium 

Band  Concert — "On  the  Green" — In  Case  of  Rain — 
Alumni  Memorial  Auditorium 

Class  Round-up — University  Center  Ballroom 

Returning    alumni    and    their    guests  will    be    housed    in 

university    dormitories,    operated    on  a    hotel-type    basis. 

Reunion   classes   will   be   assigned   to  dormitories  so   that 
each  reunion  group  will  be  together. 


Plan     now     to     join     Alumni     Day     festivities 
On  Ohio  University's  Commencement  Weekend 

OFFICIAL  REUNION  CLASSES:    1909—1914—1919—1924—1929 

1934—  1939—1944—  1949—1954 
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Television 
Expands  at  OU 


The  modern  studio  and  control 
equipment  in  operation  this  year 
enables  more  students  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  preparation  for  a 
wider  use  of  educational  tele- 
vision at  Ohio  University. 


Camera  three  is  ready  at  the  "go  ahead" 
signal  from  the  director.  The  newscaster 
is  posed  ready  to  begin   performing.   The 
moment  the  red  light  on  the  front  of 
the    camera   comes   on,    the    newscaster   will 
know  he  is  "on  camera"  and  can  begin 
talking.  Illustrative  material  to  supplement 
the  newscast  will  be  put  on   the  camera  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  The 
cameraman   focuses   and   then   flips   the 
cards  at  the  appropriate  time. 
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By  Jan  Betz 


'T'HIS     IS    station     WOUB-TV    originating    in 

Athens,  Ohio,  on  College  Street  in  the  former 
Moore  Apartment  Building  with  some  of  the  most 
modem  equipment  found  today  in  educational 
television. 

Behind  that  station  identification  stands  a  staff 
of  seven  faculty  members,  students  learning  to  be 
engineers  and  performers,  an  advisory  board — all 
housed  in  a  renovated  building  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  workable  television  laboratory  for 
educational  television. 

Television,  be  it  commercial  or  educational,  is 
a  complex  operation.  It  takes  an  organized  system 
of  procedure  to  produce  any  show.  Even  a  telecast 
of  the  news  on  an  educational  television  channel, 
which  seems  like  a  simple  production  to  the  aver- 
age viewer,  involves  some  10  people  not  including 
those  who  gather  and  prepare  the  material. 

Ohio  University  has  used  television  experi- 
mentally for  the  past  two  years.  One  camera,  one 
monitor  and  one  control  unit  operating  in  a  room 
about  20  X  20  with  a  7  foot  ceiling  was  the  extent 
of  the  television  laboratory.  However,  these  limited 
facilities  helped  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  broader 
use  of  educational  television  at  OU. 

The  recent  expansion  of  the  television  facilities 
was  made  possible  by  the  renovation  of  the  Moore 
Apartment  Building,  next  to  the  speech  building. 
The  building,  owned  by  the  University,  had  four 
apartments.  One  half  of  the  house  is  now  studio. 
The  second  floor  was  taken  out  to  make  room  for 
a  gridiron,  or  arrangement  of  pipes,  on  which  to 
hang  lights  and  scenery. 

(Please  turn  page) 
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A  very  interesting  arrangement  is  this  unit  in  the  film  and  slide  luoin. 
The  film  projectors  on  the  right  and  left  project  the  image  into  the  small  box 
affair  with  openings.  A  mirror  within  this  box  carries  the  picture  and  it  is 
picked  up  by  the  camera.  Yes,  that  is  a  television  camera.  It  is  small,  station- 
ary and  has  only  one  lens,  whereas  the  big  cameras  have  three  lens.  The  slides 
are  placed  in  the  cylinder  baskets  directly  ahead  of  the  camera.  As  the  man  on 
the  monitor  in  the  control  room  presses  number  six,  a  corresponding  slide  in 
the  basket  moves  into  position  to  be  viewed  by  the  camera. 


There  is  a  smaller  studio  adjoining  the  main  studio. 
One  large  room  serves  as  the  control  room.  Soundproof 
vvindowpanes  separate  it  from  the  main  studio  and  enable 
the  director  to  view  the  entire  studio  throughout  a 
production. 

There  are  small  rooms  used  for  the  announcer's  booth, 
an  art  poster  room,  offices  for  the  engineers  and  supply 
rooms.  Another  good-sized  room  on  the  second  floor  will 
be  used  as  a  classroom.  It  has  soundproof  windows  so  the 
students  can  observe  the  production  in  progress,  while  the 
professor  points  out  various  technical  aspects.  One  half  of 
the  basement  is  shop  space.  Here  students  will  build  the  sets 
for  their  productions  and  process  film  in  a  darkroom  they 
hope  to  install.  Another  room  in  the  basement  is  the  film 
and  slide  room  where  a  technician  prepares  films  and  slides 
to  be  used  in  production. 

How  do  the  students  use  these  up-to-date  facilities? 
Last  semester  there  were  laboratory  classes.  There  were 
classes  in  directing,  production,  telecasting  and  the  engineers 
workshop. 

This  semester  other  departments  outside  of  radio  and 
television  will  make  use  of  the  facilities.  The  newscasting 
class  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Introduction  to  Fine  Arts  classes  will  employ 
television  in  various  ways. 


For  the  newscasting  and  home  economics  classes,  tele- 
vision will  help  train  students  in  the  technical  aspects  of 
being  on  camera.  Television  will  be  used  in  some  of  the  Fine 
Arts  discussion  classes  this  semester.  The  sections  using  TV 
will  be  the  test  group,  and  several  sections  will  be  conducted 
in  the  usual  manner  and  known  as  the  control  groups. 

The  professor  can  lecture  for  20  or  30  minutes  on  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  fine  arts  and  40  or  50  students  can 
view  this  at  the  same  time.  They  will  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  classrooms  so  that  there  are  about  15  students  to  a 
television  set.  After  the  lecture,  students  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  concerning  the  material.  A  grad- 
uate student  will  conduct  these  question  and  answer  periods. 

But  the  primary  use  is  to  train  people  in  the  use  of 
television.  Approximately  50  students  gained  practical  ex- 
perience last  semester  in  all  the  technical  aspects  of  tele- 
vision. The  students  become  proficient  in  off-camera  tech- 
niques by  applying  what  they  learned  in  their  lecture  .sessions. 

Viewing  stations  will  be  set  up  in  various  spots  aroimd 
the  campus.  Coaxial  cable  has  already  been  installed  in  th'e 
tunnel  as  far  as  the  Center.  The  cable  can  be  connected  to 
carry  the  program  on  the  television  sets  in  the  Center,  in 
Voigt  and  Howard  dormitories  and  later  on,  in  the  Com- 
merce Building. 

There  is  ample  cable  to  reach  most  of  the  classroom 
buildings  around  the  campus  and  also  East  Green.  Wnen 
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This  interview  arrangement  shows  the  need  for  at  least  two  cameras. 
Camera  Four  is  focused  on  the  gentlemen  and  camera  two  on  the  young  lady. 
At  various  times  during  the  interview,  one  of  these  cameras  may  drop  back 
to  get  a  picture  of  both  of  the  people.  The  young  man  standing  between  the 
two  cameras  is  acting  as  floor  manager  for  this  program.  He  is  telling  the 
cameraman  on  camera  two  to  get  ready  to  take  over.  The  soundman  is  in  the 
back  of  the  picture.  The  microphone  is  on  a  long  boom  and  can  be  adjusted 
at  the  end  of  the  long  handle.  He  is  constantly  aware  of  the  cameras  and 
must  keep  the  microphone  out  of  the  cameras  view. 


educational  television  becomes  inter-woven  with  more 
courses,  these  many  viewing  stations  throughout  the  campus 
will  provide  a  wider  use  of  educational  TV  on  the  OU 
campus. 

The  fore-going  was  the  preliminary  action  in  the  plans 
for  educational  television  at  Ohio  University.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Baker  made  three  proposals. 
They  submitted  the  following  recommendations  to  President 
Baker  who  turned  them  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

1 .  That  a  closed  circuit  television  system  be  established, 
including  full  complement  of  equipment,  plus  studio  facil- 
ities usable  for  on-the-air  programming.  Coaxial  cable  in- 
stalled and  circuited  through  campus  to  strategic  points. 

2.  Station  operation  in  the  so  called  medium  power  range, 
making  it  possible  to  telecast  to  an  area  appro.ximately  15 
to  20  miles  from  the  OU  telecasting  center.  Then  adult 
education  programs  could  be  included.  Courses,  with  or 
without  credit,  in  the  field  of  general  education  as  well  as 
courses  in  specialized  fields  may  be  offered. 

3.  That  Ohio  University  participate  with  eight  other 
state  established  centers  in  a  statewide  educational  telecast- 
ing network  to  produce  and  present  programs  for  statewide 
consumption,  when  such  a  network  is  established  by  the 
State  Legislature.  Ohio  University  would  cover  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  state  if  full  power  is  authorized. 


The  first  phase  of  this  three-point  plan  is  being  ful- 
filled. Students  are  being  trained  in  programing  techniques 
and  operating  procedures  for  future  telecasting.  The  modem 
facilities  make  it  possible  to  introduce  more  people  to  the 
medium   of   television   production. 

Until  an  adequate  number  of  students  get  the  basic 
courses  in  television  production,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into 
programming  on  any  large  scale.  The  staff  estimates  that 
by  ne.xt  year  there  will  be  some  kind  of  a  regular  program 
schedule,  if  only  a  few  hours  a  week.  With  regular  pro- 
gramming comes  an  organized  system  among  the  staff,  which 
will  entail  various  departments  as  publicity,  traffic,  contin- 
uity and  newswriters. 

The  facilities  housed  in  the  Moore  Building  are  as  good 
as  many  network  setups.  The  control  room  houses  electronic 
equipment  which  would  seem  quite  impressive  to  profes- 
sional television  people.  Behind  the  wall  of  soundproof 
windows  which  separate  the  control  room  from  the  studio, 
is  a  bank  of  electronic  equipment  comprised  of  six  monitors, 
the  audio  controls  unit  and  two  turntables. 

Behind  this  main  operating  unit  is  the  director's  stand, 
which  is  a  desk  unit  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
This  elevated  desk  enables  the  director  and  his  assistant  to 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  studio  at  all  times,  and  all  of 
the  monitors  in  front. 
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(Television  —  Continued) 

Seated  at  this  high  desk,  wearing  earphones,  the  director 
is  in  contact  with  the  camera  men,  the  announcer  (at  the 
other  end  of  the  building)  the  film  and  slide  man,  the 
soundman,  the  floor  manager  and  of  course  the  people 
operating  the  main  controls  right  in  front.  By  simply  glanc- 
ing down  at  the  monitor  in  front  of  him,  the  director  can 
examine  the  picture  and  give  instruction  to  the  cameraman 
or  the  video  operator  to  make  an  adjustment. 

While  one  camera  is  on  the  subject  and  that  picture  is 
going  over  the  air  waves,  another  camera  is  moving  to  its 
rehearsed  position  to  focus  the  picture.  This  picture  shows 
up  on  a  corresponding  monitor  in  the  control  room  and  the 
video  operator  makes  adjustments  on  the  tonal  value  and 
contrast  of  the  picture  the  television  camera  is  picking  up. 

The  director,  who  is  sitting  directly  behind  the  monitor 
can  give  instructions  to  the  camerman  or  the  video  operator, 
and  the  picture  is  all  set  to  go  on  the  screen  at  the  precise 
moment  the  director  indicates.  All  three  cameras  can  be 
focusing  their  shots  while  the  on-camera  is  in  progress,  be- 
cause there  is  a  separate  monitor  for  each  camera  in  the 
studio. 

There  is  also  a  monitor  for  the  film  and  slides.  By 
simply  pressing  a  numbered  button  on  the  control  panel,  the 
video  operator  can  select  the  particular  slides  to  be  shown 
on  camera,  or  he  can  start  or  stop  the  film.  The  camera 
which  picks  up  the  film  and  .slide  material  is  located  under 
the  control  room. 

A  person  known  as  the  "switcher"  is  on  the  master 
monitor.  His  monitor  shows  the  picture  which  is  going  over 
the  air  waves.  He  switches  the  pictures  which  have  been 
cued  up  on  the  other  monitors  on  to  his  monitor.  He  also 
controls  crossfading  or  any  other  method  of  changing 
pictures. 

The  audio  operating  engineer  is  similar  to  the  engineer 
of  a  radio  program.  He  controls  the  sound  which  goes  over 


the  air,  handles  tapes  and  records  and  blends  the  audio  with 
the  video. 

Camermen  receive  their  instructions  during  rehearsals 
and  therefore  are  independent  during  production,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  changes  that  the  director  may  make  dur- 
ing production.  Camermen  have  the  responsibility  to  cover 
the  shots  assigned  them  and  focus  a  picture. 

The  floormanager  is  stationed  in  the  studio  during  pro- 
duction and  sees  that  everything  goes  according  to  schedule. 
There  are  cables  to  move  (these  are  many  and  quite  cum- 
bersome) and  cameras  to  keep  from  colliding  with  each 
other.  He  is  also  on  hand  long  before  time  for  production  to 
make  sure  there  aren't  any  complications  before  air  time. 

Athens  is  the  ninth  city  in  Ohio  to  be  allocated  a  chan- 
nel on  a  commercial  basis.  At  present  its  operations  are  on 
a  non-commercial  basis  strictly  for  educational  purposes. 
Other  channels  are  in:  Akron,  Bowling  Green,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,    Columbus,   Dayton,   Oxford   and   Toledo. 

While  television  at  OU  is  on  a  closed-circuit  basis  for 
the  present  time,  this  gives  the  opportunity  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  television  and  programming  on  a  small 
scale  and  be  able  to  use  television  for  educational  purposes 
on  a  statewide  netwoik  if  this  should  ever  materialize. 


The  seven  staff  members  pose  in  front  of  the  "racks," 
a  complicated  electronic  unit  with  many  tubes  and  miles 
and  miles  of  wiring.  In  the  first  row  are:  William  Baxter, 
associate  professor  of  journalism  who  teaches  a  class  in 
telecasting;  Arthur  Hafer,  the  technician  and  assistant  to 
the  chief  engineer  and  Sidney  Tompkins,  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  broadcasting  services.  Seated  at  the  elevated 
desk  unit  are;  Vincent  Jukes,  director  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision; Archie  Greer,  assistant  professor  of  dramatic  art 
and  speech;  Craig  Johnson  and  jamc^  Saunders,  instruct- 
ors in  radio  and  television. 
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Students  From  Abroad 

In  this  second  of  a  two-part  series  Dr.  Renkenberger 

answers  questions  concerning  American  expansion  of 

foreign  student  programs  in  times  of  classroom  shortages. 


By  Dr.  B.  A.  Renkenberger 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   OF    ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 


IN  THE  period  of  rapidly  expanding 
college  and  university  enrollments 
which  lies  ahead  in  this  country,  there 
may  be  some  who  will  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  foreign  students  are 
being  admitted  to  these  institutions 
while  qualified  graduates  from  our  own 
secondary  schools  are  being  turned 
away  or  at  least  are  unable  to  enter 
the  school  of  their  choice.  The  answers 
to  this  query  involve  some  reflection 
on  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  entire  international  exchange 
program.  They  may  indeed  involve  the 
briefest  consideration  of  the  very  basis 
upon  which  our  educational  institutions 
are  founded. 

Is  it  not  essentially  true,  for  instance, 
that  any  university  has  an  inherent  ob- 
ligation to  further  the  advancement 
and  foster  the  communication  of  knowl- 
ege,  not  only  among  the  persons  of  the 
nation  or  state  in  which  it  is  located, 
but  among  all  the  persons  in  the  world 
so  far  as  that  may  be  possible?  The 
primary  objective  of  a  university  is,  or 
should  be  the  growth  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  does  not 
or  should  not  recognize  national  bound- 
aries. In  spite  of  some  current  evidence 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  contrary, 
knowledge  is  universal. 

In  addition,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  our  country  and  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  at  the  moment 
in  a  position  of  leadership  and  must  be 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
which  go  with  that  position.  Our  basic 
obligation  is  therefore  much  greater 
because  of  these  prevailing  responsibili- 
ties. 

Ifjthen,  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  definite  and  inescapable  duty  to 
share  their  resources  with  other  lands, 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  most  eco- 
nomical ways  to  do  this  is  to  encourage 
the    freest   possible   contact   and   com- 


munication among  scholars  and  teach- 
ers. At  the  moment  the  mass  desire  of 
some  countries  for  the  rapid  attainment 
of  new  standards  of  life  is  making  great 
demands  upon  our  universities  for 
leadership  training.  These  people  are 
seeking,  in  the  main,  the  practical 
knowledge  which  has  made  our  land 
the  most  advanced  materially  in  the 
world  today.  Shall  we  fail  to  utilize  the 
most  readily  available  and  the  most 
satisfactory  means  we  have  for  giving 
them  this  practical  knowledge  and  this 
leadership  training?  It  may  well  be 
that  at  some  future  date,  when  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  adequately 
trained  personnel  have  returned  to 
their  homes,  the  demands  upon  our 
schools  will  lessen.  That  time,  however, 
is  not  here  yet  and  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  arrive  soon.  Even  then,  our  basic 
obligation  will  remain. 

A  More  Selfish  View 

For  those  who  wish  to  take  the  more 
selfish  view  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  our  national  interest  is  being  fur- 
thered by  encouraging  the  development 
of  free  institutions  and  accelerating 
progress  toward  political,  economic  and 
social  stability  abroad.  The  sharing  of 
ideas  through  direct  personal  exper- 
ience should  serve  to  strengthen  the 
genuine  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  which  are  the  foundation  of 
security  in  a  free  world.  That  security, 
most  will  agree,  is  today  being  dis- 
turbed. An  international  exchange  pro- 
gram is  a  sound  antidote  for  the  pois- 
onous evils  which  threaten,  because  it 
aids  in  building  up  a  receptive  climate 
of  popular  opinion  overseas.  It  helps 
to  allay  suspicion,  removes  indifference 
and  inspires  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion. Our  actions,  our  policies  and  our 
motives  can  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood. 


It  is  obvious  that  a  sound  foreign 
student  program  gains  greatly  in 
strength  by  being  essentially  nonpoli- 
tical  and  nonpropagandistic  in  charac- 
ter. Aimed  primarily  at  mutual  respect 
through  understanding,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  need  for  the  political  indoc- 
trination technique.  It  will  slowly  but 
surely  set  up  a  framework  of  unity 
and  comprehension  which  no  false  ide- 
ology can  destroy. 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  here,  how- 
ever, that  correlation  between  interna- 
tional exchanges  and  good  will  is  not 
inevitable.  The  first  objective  of  such 
projects  is  education,  and  they  should 
provide  a  training  which  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  student's  home  land.  This 
last  point  must  never  be  forgotten.  The 
indispensable  result,  if  the  program  is 
to  be  considered  successful,  is  the  satis- 
faction of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
individual  exchangee.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  narrowest  possible  point  of 
view,  those  concerned  with  the  foreign 
student  program  feel  that  it  can  be 
amply  justified  merely  by  its  benefits 
to  participants  aiming  chiefly  at  aca- 
demic goals.  Nevertheless  residual  bene- 
fits leading  in  the  direction  of  under- 
standing and,  in  some  cases,  good  will 
naturally  follow. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying,  for 
example,  that  such  an  educational  ex- 
perience as  a  year  or  more  in  a  foreign 
country  can  hardly  help  contributing 
to  the  general  cultural  growth  and  per- 
sonal broadening  of  the  participant, 
whether  he  makes  a  conscious  effort  in 
this  direction  or  whether  he  is  even 
interested  or  not.  Furthermore,  since 
most  of  our  foreign  students  come  from 
the  upper  scholastic  and  social  levels, 
this  secondary  benefit  is  likely  to  be  all 
the  more  important.  Exchangees  often 
are  or  may  become  prominent  in  gov- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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ernment,  business  and  the  professions, 
and  their  potential  impact  on  attitudes 
abroad  toward  this  country  is  consider- 
able. Activities  of  returned  exchangees, 
in  addition  to  the  work  they  do  in  their 
field  of  specialization,  are  manifold  and 
varied  and  reach  into  all  walks  of  life. 
They  are  much  more  important  than 
mere  numbers  indicate.  Many  have 
gone  through  a  highly  selective  process 
and  are  meant  to  be  future  leaders. 

Consequently  it  may  be  safely  said 
that,  in  general,  exchange  programs 
aid  in  the  creation  of  a  more  favorable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  exchangee 
toward  the  host  country.  This  is  a  na- 
tural growth  out  of  a  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  imderlying  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  development  is 
based.  If  by  international  imderstand- 
ing  is  meant  a  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
tures of  other  peoples,  there  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
enhanced  by  educational  exchange.  li. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  taken 
to  mean  amity  among  nations,  there  is 
less  certainty  that  this  is  created  bv 
such  a  program.  Long-range  vision, 
however,  tempered  by  hope,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  No 
one  could  wish  to  deny  that  friendship 
is  furthered  more  by  understanding 
than  by  misunderstanding.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  we  fear  what  we  do  not 
comprehend,  and  fear  is  most  certainlv 
not  the  starting  point  for  friendship. 

More  Accurate   Reports 

If  it  can  be  agreed  that  one  of  the 
important  aims  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  or  should  be  to 
promote  better  imderstanding  among 
nations,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  our 
educational  institutions  have  many 
characteristics  which  make  them  ideal 
places  to  promote  such  understanding. 
The  cooperative  solving  of  problems, 
the  wide  use  of  the  discussion  method, 
the  informal  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,  the  relaxed  and 
friendly  atmosphere — all  serve  to  that 
end.  They  help  the  grantees  to  lose  un- 
realistic and  stereotyped  views  on  life 
in  this  country  and  to  report  more  ac- 
curately and  favorably  to  their  fellow 
countrymen.  The  full  import  of  these 
factors  can  not  be  measured  in  any 
known  numerical  terms,  and  final  re- 
sults can  be  determined  only  by  the 
cumulative  impact. 

A  word  of  warning  should  perhaps 
be  inserted  at  this  point  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  foreign  student  program  is 
not  to  gain  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  American  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
exchangee.  It  is  rather  an  effort  to 
build  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
our  way  of  life.  The  foreign  student 
must  never  be  led,  consciously  or  other- 
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Contacts  with  students  from   abroad  give  Americans 
a  wider  view  of  the  prohleius  in  other  lands. 


wise,  to  abandon  his  own  cultural  pat- 
terns. Adaptation,  insight  and  even  lik- 
ing may  be  encouiaged,  but  never  to 
the  extent  that  they  outweigh  the  basic 
educational  aim  or  make  the  return  of 
the  student  to  his  home  land  difFicuit 
or  impossible. 

If  the  exchangee  finds  that  his  own 
outlook  has  been  broadened  and  streng- 
thened by  a  year  of  study  abroad,  he 
may  derive  further  satisfaction  from 
knowing  that  he,  intentionally  or  not. 
has  served  to  bring  similar  benefits  to 
those  American  students  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  never  reached  by  the  formal 
channels  of  learning  which  deal  with 
international  relations.  They  must  con- 
sequently develop  in  this  area  through 
other  sources.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
and  one  of  the  most  easily  available  is 
the  student  from  abroad.  This  source 
is  most  effective  since  it  is  personal  and 
hence  compelling.  From  these  contacts 
our  students  gain  and  share  with  their 
fellow  citizens  a  wider  view  of  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  life  of 
other  lands.  As  one  instructor  has  said 
of  the  foreign  students  in  his  class, 
"They  teach  us  while  we  are  teaching 
them."  All  this  generally  leads  to  an 
increased  perception  of  our  own  inter- 
national problems,  or  at  least  a  lifting 
of  the  American  student  aboxe  that 
le\el  of  indifference  at  which  too  man\' 
often  find  themselves.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  more  undergraduates  who  will 
become  interested  in  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  effective  participation  in 
contemporary  world  affairs. 

It  is  quite  evident,  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  for  a  moment, 
that  parents  and  all  those  concerned 
with  the  education  of  our  own  youth 
feel  it  desirable  that  these  young  men 
and  women  have  the  experience  of 
study  abroad,  since  we  send  approxi- 
mately 10,000  overseas  each  year  for 
that  purpose.  We  must,  therefore,  ob- 
\'iouslv  expect  foreign  imiversities  to 
accept  students  from  this  country  in 
considerable  numbers.  Are  we  not 
obliged  in  retiun  to  make  room  for 
their  young  people  here?  Exchange  is 
a  reciprocal  matter. 

Approaching  this  whole  subject  from 


the  purely  statistical  point  of  \iew.  it 
will  be  found  from  current  figures  that 
slightly  under  1.5%  of  our  total  student 
population  (under  1%  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity) are  foreign  students.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  almost  negligible  factor  in 
the  enrollment  pressures  which  will  be 
felt  in  the  next  decade.  Though  exact 
comparisons  in  this  area  are  quite  dif- 
ficult, it  should  probably  be  indicated 
that  foreign  students  form  1,3%  of  the 
total  student  population  at  Oxford 
University.  At  the  University  of  Gene- 
va, American  students  alone  constitute 
14%  of  the  student  body,  and  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  all  students  in  .Aus- 
tria are  foreign  students.  With  the  rap- 
idly increasing  enrollments  in  this  coim- 
try  the  actual  percentage  of  exchangees 
in  our  universities  may  easily  fall  below 
the  current  1.5%.  Indeed  if  the  pre- 
dicted growth  of  our  student  bodies 
materializes,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
existing  ration  of  one  in  seventy,  our 
foreign  student  population  across  the 
land  should  be  doubled  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  students 
from  abroad  form  only  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  oin-  total  college 
and  imixersity  enrollment,  almost  any- 
one who  has  watched  their  academic 
careers  on  our  campuses  would  agree 
that  their  role  is  not,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  competitive  one, 
so  far  as  the  .'American  student  is  con- 
cerned. Their  function  in  the  university 
community  is  rather  complementary 
and  contributory.  From  many  points 
of  \iew,  their  position  and  their  con- 
tribution are  unique  and  can  not  be 
duplicated  by  our  own  students.  The 
intellectual  health  of  the  imiversity  and 
of  the  community  is  greatly  enhanced 
hv  their  presence. 

If,  in  short,  we  ha\e  faith  that  free- 
dom for  mankind  lies  in  the  search  for 
and  dissemination  of  truth,  if  we  are 
convinced  that  fear  must  eventually 
gi\e  way  to  understanding,  if  we  agree 
that  knowledge  is  superior  to  ignorance 
withoiu  regard  for  national  boundaries, 
we  shall  have  to  continue  to  find  a 
place  (indeed  an  even  larger  place)  in 
our  educational  institutions  for  the 
foreign  student. 
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Students    Gene    McKenzie    (left)    and 

Ralph    Hayes    begin    Judo    Match 

wifh    traditional 

Oriental    bow 


]udo  For  Fun 


By  Robert  V.  Gilot 


A  NEW  SPORT  lias  been  inlrodnced  al  Ohio  University 
and  is  catching  on  fast. 

Judo,  a  variation  of  jiu-jitsu,  has  tound  its  way  to  OU 
through  Jack  Roberts,  George  Tieliiorn,  and  Victor  Hard- 
man.  All  three  have  figured  in  the  promotion  of  the  ancient 
artistic  sport. 

About  three  years  ago,  an  energetic  Navy  veteran,  Jack 
Roberts  who  had  been  an  instructor  in  judo  while  in  the 
service,  decided  to  organize  a  club  and  after  a  few  months 
of  preparation,  a  judo  club  was  born  at  OU. 

After  Roberts  left  OU,  two  other  veterans  took  over  the 
club.  Tielhorn  an  ex-Marine  who  received  his  training  in 
Judo  while  stationed  in  Japan,  and  Victor,  an  Air  Force  vet 
who  also  received  his  training  while  in  the  service,  have  kept 
the  judo  club  together. 

Today  the  club,  with  Tielhorn  as  president,  has  22  paid 
members.  Hardman  is  a  voluntary  instructor  for  the  physi- 
cal education  course  in  judo,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
physical  education  cirriculum  for  the  first  time  in  the  school's 
history. 

Carl  Nessley,  assistant  director  of  physical  education, 
has  been  instrumental  in  helping  judo  become  part  of  the 


[ihysical    education   program. 

Now  Hardman  and  Tielhorn  hope  it  will  become  a 
\arsity  sport  at  OU. 

The  club  already  competed  in  triangular  meets  with 
Kenyon  and  Ohio  State  judo  clubs,  and  in  meets  with  clubs 
from  Detroit,  Purdue,  and  Cleveland. 

"We  have  shown  some  fine  form,"  Hardman  observes, 
"and  I  think  we  have  the  makings  of  some  future  champ- 
ions in  our  club." 

Tielhorn  adds  that  the  club  has  not  had  any  serious 
injuries  since  it  was  organized  and  contributes  this  to  the 
fine  instructions  of  Hardman,  who  contends  that  its  all  in 
knowing  how  to  fall  when  an  opponent  throws  you. 

Hardman  believes  that  not  anyone  can  become  a  judo 
expert.  "It  takes  agility  plus  coordination  if  you  want  to  get 
to  the  top,"  he  says.  "You  don't  have  to  possess  brute 
strength  as  many  think.  Judo  is  some  strength  sure,  but  more 
technique  and  know  how." 

Sport  judo  is  taught  and  practiced  by  the  club,  and 
those  who  join  are  required  to  sign  a  pledge  before  being 
accepted.  The  pledge  states  in  one  part  that ;  each  member 
(Please  turn  page) 
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.   .   .   geffing   kuzushi 


.   .   loading   the   opponent 


will  not  use  the  physical  form  of  judo,  "in  any  but  a  discrete 
and  judicious  manner  outside  the  gymnasium,  and  also  not 
to  flaunt  their  ability,  exhibit  it — and  that  they  shall  not 
through  their  judo  ability,  become  arrogant." 

The  actual  match  takes  place  on  a  square  platform  that 
is  covered  with  a  mat  made  of  woven  rush.  The  platform 
is  30  feet  in  length  and  width  and  is  elevated  one  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  ground.  To  prevent  injuries  and  other 
dangers,  the  area  around  the  perimeter  of  the  contest  area  is 
also  covered  with  mats. 

The  costume  worn  by  the  participants  is  called  a 
"judogi."  The  jacket  must  be  long  enough  to  cover  the  hips 
when  held  closed  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  or  a  sash.  The 
sleeves  are  loose  and  extend  more  than  half  way  down  the 
forearms.  The  trousers  are  loose  with  an  opening  of  at  least 
over  one  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  bottom  of 
the  trouser  and  the  leg,  and  reaches  more  than  half  way 
down  the  legs.  The  belt  or  sash  is  tied  with  a  square  knot, 
to  prevent  the  jacket  from  loosening,  and  is  long  enough  so 
that  its  two  ends  are  left  free  more  than  three  and  three 
c|uarters  of  an  inch  from  the  knot  when  tied. 

The  Barefoot  Contestants 

No  type  of  tootwear  is  required  but  the  participants  are 
required   to  keep   their  finger  nails  and  toenails  cut  short. 

The  match  starts  with  the  contestants  standing  at  the 
center  of  the  contest  area,  facing  toward  each  other  about 
12  feet  apart,  and  they  exchange  salutes  by  bowing  to  each 
other    simultaneously.    After    finishing    the    salutations,    the 


bout  may  be  started  immediately  upon  the  command  of 
"Hajime"  by  the  referee. 

"Ippon,"  the  point  that  the  participants  are  trying  to 
earn  to  win  the  match  is  based  on  the  following  conditions. 

Nage-Waza  (Throwing  Technique) 

1.  When  a  contestant  throws  his  opponent  with  some 
force  and  with  a  clean  technique  so  that  in  general 
he  strikes  the  mat  on  his  back  or  by  countering  his 
opponents  attack. 

2.  When  a  contestant  lifts  skillfully  his  opponent,  who 
is  lying  with  his  back  on  the  mat,  up  to  the  height 
of  his  own  shoulders. 

Katame-Waza  (Grappling  Technique) 

1.  When  the  opponent  of  a  contestant  says  "Ma-itta" 
(I  am  out)  or  pats  the  contestant's  or  his  oppon- 
ents body  or  the  mat,  with  his  hand  or  foot  more 
than  twice. 

2.  In  the  case  of  "Osaekomi  (Holding)  when  the  op- 
ponent of  a  contestant  could  not  loosen  the  hold 
within  30  seconds  after  the  announcement  of 
"Osaekomi"  by  the  referee.  A  hold  shall  be  re- 
garded as  continuous,  if  the  techniques  of  holding 
change  from  one  to  another,  as  long  as  the  con- 
testant holds  his  opponent  under  control. 

If  a  contestant  wins  a  bout  by  throwing  or  grappling, 
the  chief  referee  announces  "Ippon  (One  point),  stops  the 
bout,  makes  both  contestants  return  to  their  respective 
positions  taken  before  the  bout  and  designates  the  winner 
by  raising  his  hand. 
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The  chief  referee  may  announce  "Mate"  (wait)  and 
halt  the  bout  temporarily  when  a  contestant  is  required  to 
adjust  his  costume.  When  in  a  lying  position  the  bout  comes 
to  a  standstill,  with  the  contestants  clinching  together  in 
"Ashigarami"  (A  leg  of  the  contestant  is  coiled  against  a 
leg  of  the  opponent)  or  other  such  positions,  and  in  other 
cases  when  the  referee  deems  it  necessary. 

The  time  limit  for  a  bout  is  3  to  20  minutes,  but  if  no 
decision  has  been  reached  in  this  time,  the  bout  may  be 
extended.  A  bell  is  sounded  to  notify  the  chief  referee  that 
the  bout  is  over  and  if  the  time  expires  without  a  decision 
being  reached  with  "Ippon,"  the  chief  referee  announces 
"Sore-Made  (or  that  is  all)  stops  the  bout  and  directs  both 
contestants  to  return  to  their  respective  positions  taken  at 
the  start  of  the  bout. 

Facing  each  other  both  contestants  salute  simultaneously. 
The  chief  referee  then  takes  the  position  which  he  originally 
had  prior  to  the  bout,  and  raises  his  hand,  calling  "Hantei" 
(or  Judgment)  to  the  two  assistant  referees.  At  this  signal, 
the  two  assistant  referees  manifest  their  judgment  by  hoist- 
ing a  white  or  red  sign  to  denote  superiority  or  inferiority 
of  the  contestants.  The  chief  referee  indicates  or  declares 
the  "Yuseigachi"  (or  win  by  superiority)  or  "Hikiwake" 
(draw)  after  deciding  by  the  majority  of  opinion  from  the 
three  referees.  In  case  the  opinion  of  the  three  differ,  the 
judgment  of  the  chief  referee  will  prevail. 

A  belt  worn  around  the  waist  is  the  sign  of  rank  and 
this  rank  is  earned  through  competition.  Different  colored 


belts  are  employed  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  contestants 
and  these  belts  are  granted  to  the  contestants  by  holders 
of  higher  belts. 

The  first  rank  or  the  beginners  rank  is  designated  by 
wearing  a  white  belt.  After  appro.ximately  six  months,  de- 
pending upon  the  skill  acquired  by  the  white  belt  holder, 
he  may  be  advanced  to  the  title  of  green  belt. 

The  green  belt  has  two  degrees.  As  the  student  pro- 
gresses, he  may  be  awarded  the  second  degree  within  a 
period  of  eight  to  14  months,  depending  again  upon  the 
skill    acquired. 

Beyond  the  green  belt  is  the  brown  belt,  which  has 
three  degrees.  It  usually  takes  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years  to  reach  the  top  degree. 

It  is  possible  for  the  student  to  jump  in  gaining  the 
degrees  of  belts.  He  does  not  necessarily  have  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  degrees. 

The  black  belt  is  the  final  stage  in  becoming  a  judo 
expert.  In  order  to  reach  the  top  degree  of  this  belt,  it 
would  take  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  constant  training  and 
few  Americans  have  ever  gone  past  the  fifth  degree.  Roberts 
and  K.  T.  Chang  both  fonner  members  of  the  judo  club 
are  holders  of  the  first  degree  black  belt. 

Tielhorn  and  Hardman  are  now  working  on  the  idea 
of  having  an  exhibition  match  each  semester  in  order  to  give 
the  students  and  anyone  interested  a  picture  of  what  judo 
really  is. 
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For  nearly  fwo  years  a  group  of  12  educational,  business  and  civic  leaders,  headed 
by  Ohio  University's  President  John  C.  Baker,  studied  the  state's  needs  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  This  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  sub- 
mitted its  detailed  report  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Because  of  their  relationship 
to  the  future  of  Ohio  University,  the  Ohio  Alumnus  will  present  in  series  form  several 
chapters  from   the  report. 


The  Outlook  For  Enrollment 


"\  A  EARNINGS  ARE  constantly  being  made  that  our  na- 
tion  must  prepare  for  the  doubling  of  today's  enroll- 
ments in  the  next  12  years.  This  means  that  our  college 
population  will  be  six  million  or  more  in  1970,  in  con- 
trast to  three  million  at  the  present  time. 

In  Ohio  certain  forecasters  predict  a  situation  equally 
acute.  From  the  number  of  college  students  now  enrolled 
and  the  probable  number  of  college-age  youth  in  1970,  it 
can  be  anticipated  that  in  12  years  Ohio  may  also  expect 
approximately  double  the  number  of  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  1955.  In  the  opinion  of  some  this  is  too  conserv- 
ative. Commission  members  and  their  advisors,  howe\er,  de- 
cided on  this  conservative  estimate  because  of  the  solid  base 
it  furnished  for  all  of  their  recorrunendations. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  figures  are  not  merely  hypo- 
thetical, one  need  only  look  at  the  enrollment  trends  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  recent  years.  Virtually 
every  community  in  the  state  has  been  forced  to  enlarge  its 
schools  or  build  new  ones.  From  these  communities  will  come 
the  students  of  immediate  concern  to  all  persons  interested 
in  advancing  education  beyound  the  high  school. 

Predictions  by  the  Census  Bureau 

The  most  potent  fact  overshadowing  the  future  of  high- 
er education  in  Ohio  is  the  tremendous  and  continuous  in- 
crease in  population.  From  1950  to  1956  the  population 
increased  by  13  per  cent;  that  is,  from  7,947,000  to  9,006,- 
000.  During  this  six-year  period  we  had  not  only  a  native 
increase  of  773,439  but  also  an  in-migration  of  285,934.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  predicts  that  by  1970  Ohio  will 
have  12,258,000  people,  thus  becoming  the  third  most  popu- 
lous state  in  the  nation,  after  New  York  and  California. 

While  these  forecasts  indicate  that  the  demands  in  ed- 
ucation at  all  levels  will  be  continuing,  the  increa.sed  num- 
ber of  births  in  recent  years  points  up  the  seriousness  of  the 
particular  problem  of  the  next  12  to  15  years.  The  number 
of  children  born  in  a  given  year  furnishes  a  figure  which  can 
be  translated  readily  into  college  enrollments  18  years  later. 
Accordingly,  we  find  from  Table  1  on  the  next  page  that 
the  number  of  births  in  Ohio  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1940.  In  realizing  that  the  114,895  children  born  in  1940 
reach  college  age  in    1958,  and   that   the  206,779  born   in 


1952  will  be  18  in  1970,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  already  upon  us.  In 
fact,  we  see  from  Figure  I  (page  18)  that  births  in  Ohio 
are  increasing  more  rajjidly  than  in  the  nation. 

The  three-quarters  of  a  million  youngsters  born  the 
past  three  years  in  Ohio  should  convince  us  that  providing 
adequate  educational  facilities  for  these  children  when  they 
attain  college  age  is  a  task  that  must  be  started  now. 

Future  expansion  of  college  enrollment  in  Ohio,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  than  a  matter  of  growing  population, 
immigration  and  a  rising  birth  rate.  Certain  statisticians 
point  out  that  the  proportion  of  the  nation's  college-age 
youth  who  choose  to  go  to  college  increased,  until  recently, 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  per  cent  per  year.  Table 
2  (below)  and  Figure  III  (page  20),  therefore,  project  our 
probable  future  demand  in  two  ways:  (1)  On  the  basis  of 
an  estimated  increase  of  one-half  per  cent  per  year,  and  (2) 
on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  more  gradually  in- 
creasing percentage  each  year.  The  rock-bottom  estimate  of 
college  enrollment  in  Ohio  in  1970  thus  becomes  250,000, 
of  whom  approximately   175,000  would  be  full-time. 

To  understand  the  true  picture  of  the  enrollment 
problem  of  the  future,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  at  the 
enrollment  pattern  of  the  past.  The  most  accurate  statistical 
data  concerning  enrollment  in  the  state  comes  from  the 
Association  of  Ohio  College  Registrars.  Since  facilities  for 
full-time  students  are  usually  adecjuate  to  serve  part-time 
students  as  well,  the  following  full-time  enrollment  figures 
for  Ohio's  four-year  colleges  and  universities  are  especially 
enlightening: 

October  19.57  Enrollment  Full-Time  Campus  Students 

41   Privately  financed  and 

church    related   colleges 40,691 

6  State    Universities  .  43,837 

3  Municipal  Universities  11,605 


96,133 


Total  of  the  50  institutions 

Total  enrollment  including  part-time  and 

evening  students  in  the  50  institutions  154,618 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  existing  1957  facilities 

for  96,000  full-time  students  made  possible  the  instruction 

of   60,000   additional   part-time   students   and   are   probably 
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adequate  to  enroll  well  over  100,000  part-time  students.  We 
believe,  therefore,  the  number  of  full-time  campus  students 
should  be  the  basic  figure  in  planning  for  future  growth. 

Fortunately,  the  pattern  of  these  statistics  indicates 
clearly  a  transition  period  into  the  higher  enrollments  of 
the  future.  From  1958  through  1961  there  will  probably  be 
a  period  of  gradually  mounting  enrollments,  followed  by 
relatively  smaller  increases  in  1962  and  1963.  Beginning 
with  1965  very  substantial  increases  are  expected.  There- 
after, totals  will  again  fluctuate  until  a  new  high  of  almost 
175,000  full-time  students  is  reached  by  1970.  These  data, 
admittedly  conservative  in  nature,  will  permit  a  ''breathing 
spell"  in  our  preparations  for  the  futiue,  but  should  not 
make  us  complacent.  To  prepai^e  for  even  minimum  growth 
we  must  plan  now  and  follow  annual  enrollment  satistics 
with  care.  It  will  take  years  to  get  new  facilities  fully  estab- 
lished with  adequate  teaching  staffs. 

Branches   and   Other   Educational  Centers 

The  above  statistics  of  full-time  enrollments  emphasize 
the  need  for  more  centers  such  as  more  branches  or  com- 
munity colleges  (to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V),  enlarging 
present  ones,  and  expanding  facilities  in  existing  institutions. 
Branches  by  their  very  nature  permit  both  quick  expansion 
as  well  as  contraction.  The  Commission  believes  further  that 
the  growth  of  existing  institutions  will  assure  high  quality 
education  in  a  way  more  economical  than  simply  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  institutions. 

The  cost  of  any  adequate  program  of  expansion,  of 
course,   will   be   large.   All   of  this  emphasizes  the  need  for 


imagination  and  care  so  that  the  cost  of  the  new  facilities 
as  well  as  the  expenses  of  students  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  pattern  of  the  future  will  doubtless  deviate  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  past.  More  dormitories  will  be  built  to  house 
students;  but  because  of  higher  living  expenses,  plus  an  in- 
creased desire  by  many  to  attend  college  while  living  at  home, 
a  larger  percentage  of  students  is  looking  forward  to  attend- 
ing what  can  be  considered  "commuter  colleges."  Because 
of  this,  more  attention  must  be  devoted  to  new  under- 
graduate facilities  on  a  local  basis. 

Problems  ore  Opportunities 

Any  treatment  of  Ohio's  quantitative  problem  would 
be  unfortunate  and  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  recognize 
that  our  problems  are  at  the  same  time  our  opportunities. 
The  tasks  faced  by  higher  education  officials  afford  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  them  to  take  stock  of  their 
policies  and  to  secure  all  possible  public  support  for  their 
programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Americans  have  too  long  regarded  the  standard  four- 
year  courses  as  the  all-or-nothing  of  education  beyond  the 
high  school.  The  advantages  of  more  diversified  programs  for 
those  students  whose  interests  and  abilities  preclude  the  usual 
college  curricula  are  obvious.  Specific  preparation  for 
"middle  level"  occupations  should  certainly  reduce  student 
mortality  while  helping  to  meet  our  manpower  needs.  In  the 
worlds  of  President  Adams  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  "menace"  of  our  expected  tidal  wave  of  col- 
lege-age youth  may  prove  to  be  a  "rising  tide  that  lifts  all 
the   boats." 


Governor's  Awards 

OHIO  UNIVER.SITY  Pre- 
sident John  C.  Baker  and 
1958  Professional  Golfer  of  the 
Year  Dow  Finsterwald.  '52,  were 
among  eight  Ohio  citizens  to  re- 
ceive Goxernor's  awards  last 
month. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual 
Governors  Awards  banquet,  a 
feature  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association  convention  in  Colum- 
bus. 

Ohio  University  also  was  re- 
presented by  its  Men's  Glee 
Club,  directed  by  Prof.  Philip  L. 
Peterson.  The  appearance  of  the 
glee  club  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Dr.  Baker. 

Dr.  Baker  was  cited  for  his 
contributions  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  part  he  played  in  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School. 

Finsterwald  was  selected  as  the 
state's  outstanding  sports  figure, 
having  won  the  PGA  tournament 
in    1958   and   subsequently   \'oted 


top    golfer    of    the    year    by    his 
fellow  pros. 

Other  winners  were  Donald  C. 
Power,  president  of  General 
Telephone  Company;  Charles  H. 
Kellstadt,  president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company;  Mrs.  R. 


L.  Ireland,  fomier  state  welfare 
director;  T.  Keith  Glennan,  head 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  Band 
Leader  Ted  Lewis;  and  Charles 
M.  White,  president  of  Republic 
Steel  Corporation. 


Dow  FlN>  I  I  K\\  ALD,  Gov.  MiCHAEL  V.  Dl  S.\LLE  .^ND  Dr.  JoHN  C.  B.^KER 
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Editor's  Note  .  .  . 

The  Jim  Heady  story  is  more 
typical  than  unusual.  Since  the 
Onio  University  Branches  opened 
some  13  years  ago,  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  have  re- 
ceived college  educations  they 
never  thought  would   be   possible. 

Today  the  Branch  College  pro- 
gram, headed  by  Dean  Albert  C. 
Gubitz,  Is  an  integral  part  of  Ohio 
University.  With  2343  students  in 
its  centers  at  Lancaster,  Ports- 
mouth, Chillicothe,  Martins  Ferry, 
Ironton  and  Zanesville,  it  opens 
the  door  of  higher  education  to 
many  who  could  not  afford  to 
leave  their  jobs  and  move  to  the 
campus. 

Indications  are  that  the  Branch 
program  will  play  an  even  more 
important  role  in  the  future  as  col- 
leges and  universities  strive  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  college  age 
youth. 


He    Wanted    A    Degree 


REPRINTED    FROM    THE    ZANESVILLE    TIMES    SIGNAL 


By  Lester  Smith 

GETTING  AN  education  after 
barely  graduating  from  high  school, 
sening  three  years  in  the  army,  par- 
ticipating in  at  least  two  major  battles, 
getting  married  and  then  imcertain 
about  his  future,  sounds  like  a  story 
of  the  Horatio  Alger  variety. 

.^dd  to  that,  hitchhiking  about  50 
miles  five  nights  a  week  after  working 
all  day  at  a  hard  job  for  two  winters, 
then  moving  to  a  strange  commtmity 
and  working  ever\'  night  in  a  laundry 
after  attending  university  classes  all 
day. 

It  isn't  quite  the  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  yearning  to  learn  but  the 
story  of  James  Robert  Heady.  38  years 
old,  who  was  born  near  Byesville  and 
is  now  "boss"  of  about  600  non-teach- 
ing employes  of  Ohio  Uni\ersity  at 
Athens. 

For  Heady  is  listed  in  the  uni\ersity 
catalogue  as  director  of  non-academic 
personnel.  While  he  works  every  day 
on  that  job,  he's  already  completed 
everything  he  needs  for  his  Master's 
degree  except  his  thesis  which  he  hopes 
to  complete  before  next  June  gradu- 
ation day  arrives. 

Heady's  final  report  card  upon  grad- 
uating at  Byesville  high  in  the  class  of 
'38  showed  there  were  mostly  D  grades 
for  his  efforts.  He  had  played  basket- 
ball. He  was  a  tall  boy  then — he's  6 
feet,  4/2  inches  today. 

There  were  three  boys  and  three  girls 
in  the  family  and  Heady,  whom  e\en- 
body  then — and  still  do — called  Jim — 
got  a  job  driving  a  laimdn.'  and  dry 
cleaning  truck. 

The  world  was  seething  before  the 
war  struck,  and  Heady  went  into  the 
army.  He  earned  promotions  until  he 
was  a  sergeant.  Then  his  outfit  was 
shipped  across  landing  in  .\frica  where 
it  went  into  action,  .\fter  that  came 
Italy  and  up   through  France. 

The  war  over,  Sgt.  Heady  came 
home  and  got  a  job  with  a  construc- 
tion company,  working  on  buildings 
and  roads.  He  wasn't  satisfied  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
as  laborer  with  a  section  crew. 

In  August,  1947  he  married  Vera 
Kosita  and  realized  if  he  hoped  to  get 
along  on  the  road  to  success  he  needed 
more  schooling.  He  came  to  Zanesville 


to  see  if  he  could  enroll  at  the  Ohio  U. 
branch.  He  was  living  in  Cambridge 
then:  he  had  been  out  of  his  school 
more  than  10  years,  had  fought  in  a 
war.  was  married  and  a  father. 

Encouraged  by  Ellis  Miracle,  direc- 
tor of  the  Zanes\-ille  Branch,  he  enroll- 
ed, but  he  wanted  more  than  school 
officials  thought  he  could  handle.  He 
wound  up  with  taking  subjects  requir- 
ing five  nights  a  week  in  class. 

Sometimes  he  didn't  get  through 
with  work  until  too  late  to  hurry  home, 
for  there  was  no  available  bus  connec- 
tion from  Cambridge.  He  hitchhiked 
to  Zanesville  and  quite  often  one  of  the 
janitors  of  the  old  Lash  building,  where 
Branch  classes  were  then  held,  would 
provide  him  with  a  towel  and  soap  for 
a  quick  shower  and  shave.  He  finally 
brought  his  extra  suit  from  home  and 
kept  it  in  a  locker  at  the  school. 

After  the  first  winter,  during  which 
he  never  missed  a  class,  he  continued 
his  work  for  the  railroad.  His  bosses, 
appreciating  his  efforts  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, helped  occasionally  by  letting 
him  do  office  work,  or  permitting  him 
to  miss  some  of  the  night  work  when 
needed. 

A  professor  from  Muskingum  taught 
at  the  branch  then  so  Heady's  trans- 
portation problem  was  partially  solved. 
He  only  needed  to  hitchhike  to  New- 
Concord  where  he  had  a  steady  riding 
companion. 

Heady  realized  his  education  could 
be  speeded  up  if  he  were  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Athens  so  he  got  a  job  in  the 
university  laundry. 

Studying  came  easier  and  in  1953  lie 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  com- 
merce, personnel  administration. 

Heady's  efforts  paid  off  and  he  be- 
came a  full  time  employe  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Heady  still 
lives  on  Byesville  Route  1,  with  her 
brother.  Her  other  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  married.  Dave  is  a  teach- 
er and  basketball  coach  at  Batesville 
high  in  Noble  county  and  a  graduate 
of  Rio  Grande  college.  Lou  started  to 
work  for  the  Pennsylvania  with  his 
brother,  and  is  still  employed  there. 
The  sisters  all  li\'e  in  the  Byes\ille  vi- 
cinitv. 
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Day  Gets  Special  Honor 

DR.  JESSE  H.  DAY,  chairman  of 
Ohio  University's  Department  of 
Chemistry,  has  been  elected  a  "disting- 
uished member"  of  the  Society  of  Plas- 
tics Engineers. 

The  honor  was  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Day  by  the  Society's  National  Council 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City.  Formal 
presentation  was  made  by  SPE  Presi- 
dent R.  K.  Gassett. 

The  sixth  man  to  receive  the  high 
award  in  the  1 7-year  history  of  the 
organization,  Dr.  Day  was  cited  for 
"more  than  13  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  editor  of  the  Society  of  Plas- 
tics Engineer  Journal,  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  organizational  suc- 
cess of  the  society,  and  his  unflagging 
devotion." 

Recent   Writings 

SEVERAL  members  of  the  English 
department  have  had  work  publish- 
ed recently. 

Dr.  Taylor  Culbert,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  had  an  article  in 
the  December  issue  of  The  Explicator 
on  a  passage  from  T.  S.  Eliot's  GER- 
ONTION. 

The  Chi  Omega  Eleusius  had  an 
article  by  Edgar  W.  Whan,  associate 
professor  of  English,  in  the  December 
issue.  The  title  was,  "It's  More  Fun  to 
Know." 

Dr.  \Villiam  Morris,  as  instructor  in 
English,  has  had  abstracts  of  two  ar- 
ticles in  Theatre  Arts.  The  articles  also 
appeared  in  Abstracts  of  English  Stud- 
ies. Dr.  Morris  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  Seventeenth-Century  News, 
which  reviews  current  scholarship  in 
17th  Century  English  and  Neo-Latin 
literature. 

William  J.  Holmes,  an  instructor  in 
English,  gave  a  talk  on  "T.  V.  in  Edu- 
cation" to  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  during  No\ember. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  also  been  appointed 
instructor  of  the  local  Air  Force  Re- 
serve unit. 

To  Advise  Congressman 

DR.  WILLARD  ELSBREE,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  go\'ernment,  will 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
congressman  of  Ohio's  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  Walter  H.  Moeller.  He 
will  advise  the  congressman  on  legisla- 
tive matters  and  on  problems  involving 
governmental  organization. 

The  congressman  said  he  feels  Dr. 
Elsbree's  experience  and  his  fainiliarity 
with  the  problems  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  of  the  10th  Congressional  District, 
along    with    his    scholarly    insight    into 


legislative  and  governmental  issues,  will 
be  extremely  helpful  in  analyzing  the 
major  problems  to  be  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress. 

Dr.  Elsbree  acted  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  President  Baker  in  1953  and 
1955  when  the  President  served  at 
Geneva  as  the  United  States  represen- 
tative to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  States. 

Special  Award  Granted 

MILAN  MIHAL,  '52,  has  received 
a  Danforth  Teacher  grant  from 
the  Danforth  Foundation  of  St.  Louis. 
The  award  enables  Mel  to  study  for 
one  year  at  the  university  of  his  choice 
with  all  expenses  paid.  He  will  con- 
tinue work  on  his  doctorate  in  art  his- 
tory at  OSU  this  summer.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marilyn  Atkins,  '52,  were  at  OSU 
last  summer  where  Mel  studied  under 
a  Ford  Foundation  Grant.  To  qualify 
for  the  grant,  the  applicant  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  successful 
graduate  work  and  three  years  of 
teaching  experience,  with  two  of  these 
years  on  the  college  level.  He  is  one  of 
60  college  educators  who  will  study 
under  the  Danforth  Foundation  during 
the  cominff  year. 


Chemistry   Profs   Get  Grants 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  Dr. 
William  B.  Smith  has  received  a 
grant  worth  $6700  from  the  Petroleum 
Research  Fund  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  for  research  in  the  chemis- 
try of  free  radical  species  in  solution. 

Dr.  Smith  came  to  OU  in  1955  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  While  at 
OU  he  has  directed  graduate  research 
under  grants  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Petroleum  Research 
Fund  and  the  Ohio  University  Fund, 
Inc. 

Dr.  James  Y.  Tong,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  will  do  research  in  the 
thermodynamics  of  complexion  forma- 
tion in  solution  with  a  $7300  grant 
from  the  Atomic   Energy  Commission. 

He  also  received  a  grant  from  the 
Research  Corporation  of  $4500  for 
work  in  the  kinetics  and  mechanism  of 
complexions  in  solution.  Dr.  Tong  has 
been  organizing  and  writing  material 
for  a  course  in  radio-chemistry.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  grant- 
ed the  university  $28,077  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  such  a  course. 

Dr.  Tong  was  a  research  associate  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  before  joining 
the  stafT  at  OU  in  1957. 


Dean  H.\mblin  and  Esther  Dunham 


Dean  and  Trustee  Examine  Nigeria  Program 


DR.  FRANCIS  HAMBLIN,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  and 
Fred  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trtistees,  left  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary for  Nigeria.  They  returned  to 
campus  Februai-y  20. 

They  made  a  study  of  developments 
of  the  Ohio  University  teacher  train- 
ing project  in  operation  in  Nigeria. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  the  first  trustee  of 
a  U.  S.  university  to  go  abroad  on  an 
inspection    tour,    said    a    representative 


from     the     International     Cooperation 
Administration. 

Miss  Esther  Dunham,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education,  who  is  one  of  six 
members  of  the  University  staff  in  Ni- 
geria was  in  Athens  for  a  short  while. 
She  said  the  people  are  very  apprecia- 
tive of  what  they  are  doing  and  that 
the  staff  is  enjoying  their  work  in  Ni- 
geria. Miss  Dunham  will  rejoin  her 
colleagues  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria  about 
the  first  of  March. 
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Students  Pack  Mem   Aud 
To  Hear  Miss  Buck 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  having  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  speak  at  a  convo- 
cation January  12.  Miss  Pearl  S.  Buck. 
America's  first  lady  of  literature,  spoke 
to  Ohio  University  students  and  faculty 
on  the  world  situation.  She  said  that 
the  United  States  should  stop  imitating 
Russia  by  tiding  to  buy  friends  in  the 
world. 

Miss  Buck  told  her  capacity  audience 
of  2800  that  we  must  help  the  under- 
developed countries  with  economic  aid. 
but  we  must  also  leain  about  them  and 
respect  them  as  individuals.  "As  wo 
improve  the  li\es  of  others,  we  impro\c 
ourselves,"  she  said. 

The  winner  of  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature.  Miss  Buck 
has  expanded  her  talents  to  other  fields, 
writing  for  television  and  last  year  com- 
pleting her  first  play  for  Broadway.  Her 
play,  "A  Desert  Incident,"  is  being 
produced  by  Tad  D.\nielewski,  '50. 
Mr.  Danielewski  and  his  wife,  .Sylvia 
Daneel,  (al.so  '50)  accompanied  Miss 
Buck  to  Athens. 

Miss  Daneel  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  Leader's  Banquet  during  her 
visit  to  the  campus.  She  told  the  stu- 
dent leaders  about  her  career  on  the 
stage  and  her  life  as  a  yoimg  girl  in 
Warsaw,  Poland.  "There  are  so  many 
things  which  you  can  do  on  a  university 
campus,  but  vou  must  stand  up  and  do 


IF  YOU  DON'T  LIKE  THE  WEATHER,  WAIT  A 
MINUTE.  An  old  cliche,  but  it  was  never  more  suit- 
able than  during  the  month  of  January  when  the 
weather  made  three  drastic  changes  within  a  week. 
These  photographs  give  an  Idea  of  dame  weather's 
capriciousness  at  OU.  The  beautiful  lolce  at  the  far 
right    ordinarily    serves    as    the    university    golf    course. 


Miss  Daneel,  Miss  Buck, 
Mr.  Danielewski 

them,'"  said  Miss  Daneel. 

The  author  of  44  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  books,  Miss  Buck  is  best  known 
for  her  no\el  "The  Good  Earth," 
which  was  translated  into  30  languages 
and  made  into  one  ol  the  top  motion 
pictures  of  all  time. 

A  side  project,  which  she  began  in 
1949,  is  an  institution  called  "Welcome 
House"  which  helps  in  the  difficult 
task  of  adoption  of  Asian-American 
Children. 

New  Plan  Adopted 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  Ohio's  si.x 
state    imiversities     have     endorsed 
the    Ad\anced    Placement    Program    of 


the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  and  each  of  the  universities  is 
now  taking  steps  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram on  its  own  campus. 

Purpose  of  the  action  is  to  help  the 
talented  student  avoid  "marking  time," 
both  in  high  school  and  in  the  imiver- 
sity,  in  taking  coiuses  below  his  level 
of  ability  or  accomplishment. 

Endorsement  of  the  program  has 
been  given  by  the  Inter-Uni\ersity 
Committee  on  Advanced  Placement, 
members  of  which  represent  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Central  State 
College,  Kent  State  University,  Miami 
University,  Ohio  Uni\'ersity  and  Ohio 
.State   Uni\ersity. 

The  endorsement  is  beiie\ed  to  be 
the  first  instance  in  which  all  of  the 
state-supported  educational  institutions 
in  a  state  having  several  sucli  colleges 
and  universities  have  given  joint  ap- 
proval to  the  Ad\anced  Placement  Pro- 
gram. 

Briefly,  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  encourages  high  schools  to  es- 
tablish college-level  courses  in  up  to  1 1 
subject  areas.  Students  completing 
these  courses  take  examinations  pre- 
pared by  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 
ation Board  of  New  York  City.  After 
grading  by  the  Educational  Testing 
.Service,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  the  examina- 
tions and  other  data  are  sent  to  the 
imiversity  which  the  student  will  enter. 
University  officials  then  use  the  exam- 
ination results  as  guides  in  placing  stu- 
dents in  advance  courses  and  in  grant- 
ing credits  for  the  work  done. 

A  statement  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
University  Committee  points  out  that 
each  of  the  state  universities  in  Ohio 
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already  has  in  effect  the  policies  and 
procedures  necessary  for  adoption  ol 
the  new  placement  program. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  more 
challenging  academic  program  for  able 
students,  the  Advanced  Placement  Pro- 
gram is  expected  to  assist  secondary 
schools  in  their  programs  to  develop 
higher  standards  of  performance;  to 
pro\idc  a  means  for  carrying  out  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  report  of  the 
Governors  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  in  Ohio;  to  help  schools  and 
colleges  identify  superior  students,  and 
to  encourage  some  of  these  students  to 
go  into  graduate  school  and  college 
teaching. 

Some  400  high  schools,  including 
se\en  in  Ohio,  and  more  than  400  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
coimtry  already  are  participating  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
C'ollege   Entrance   Examination   Board. 

Subjects  in  which  the  Board  provides 
examinations  are: 

Literature  and  English  composition, 
.American  history,  Emopean  history, 
French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  math- 
ematics, biology,  chemistry  and  physics. 

Top  Enrollment 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  school  of 
journalism  has  the  highest  enroll- 
ment in  the  state  and  is  sixth  highest 
of  all  such  schools  in  the  nation. 

There  was  an  overall  drop  of  4.4  per 
cent  in  the  nation-wide  enrollment  of 
journalism  majors,  however  OU  had 
an  increase  of  approximately  10  per 
cent. 

Ohio  U's  journalism  registration  is 
larger  than  the  combined  journalism 
enrollments  of  Ohio  State  and  Kent 
State.  The  largest  schools  in  the  coim- 
try are  at  Missouri,  Illinois,  Northwest- 
ern, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


Washington   OH'ic'ial 
Speaks  to  Grads 

MID  -  YEAR  commencement  in- 
cluded 228  students.  The  speak- 
er at  the  January  31  ceremonies  was 
Francis  O.  Wilcox,  assistant  U.  S.  .sec- 
retary of  state,  who  described  the  na- 
ture of  "The  Soviet  Challenge." 

"If  we  are  to  prevent  Soviet  imper- 
ialism from  dominating  the  world,  the 
dogged  persistence  of  the  Russians  must 
be  matched  with  equal  persistence  and 
determination  on  our  part,"  he  said. 

Eighteen  master's  degrees  were 
awarded,  two  two-year  associate  in 
arts  diplomas  and  208  bachelor's  de- 
grees. Men  outnumbered  women  157 
to  71. 

Bachelor's  degree  totals  by  college 
included   Fine   Arts,    22 ;   Applied   Sci- 


Mr.   Bush,  Dr.   Wilcox,  Dr.   Baker 


ences,    48;    Commerce,    42;    Education 
7 1  ;  and  Arts  and  Sciences,  25. 

Three-Day  Band   Tour 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  Concert 
Band,  directed  by  Charles  Minelli, 
made  its  annual  tour  of  Southeastern 
Ohio  communities  between  semesters, 
February  2-4. 

Playing  three  concerts  a  day,  the 
band  appeared  in  high  schools  morn- 
ings, afternoons  and  evenings  during 
the  three-day  tour. 

The  90-piece  band  presented  [pro- 
grams which  ranged  from  classical  to 
light  music.  It  also  featured  Ohio  Uni- 
\ersity's  Sigma  Nu  vocal  quintet,  fe- 
male vocalist  Dixie  McNeil,  and  cham- 
pion  baton   twirler   Penny   Pritchard. 
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Cleveland  Women 

Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Erma 
Anderson,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  Cleveland  Women's  Club  luncheon 
February  7.  Miss  Anderson  spoke  to 
the  group  on  the  changes  in  education 
for  women  during  the  past  20  years, 
and  pointed  out   many  of  the   changes 


which  have  taken  place  on  the  OU 
campus  during  those  years.  The  Cleve- 
land Women's  Club,  with  a  member- 
ship of  180  people,  is  celebrating  its 
20th  year. 

Other  guests  at  the  kmcheon  were 
Eleanor  Minister,  office  manager  of  the 
.\lumni  Office.  Liana  Turrin  and 
Doris   Biedennan.   who   are   this   vear's 


A  Permanent  Role  in   Higher  Education 

Twenty-three  Honor  Memberships  added  to  the  honor  roll  during 
the  past  two  months  bring  the  total  to  389  alimini  who  ha\e  life-time 
subscriptions  to  the  Ohio  Alumnus  magazine.  The  plan,  now  in  its 
second  year,  also  offers  yearly  reports  from  the  imiversity  president. 
regular  athletic  news  letters  from  the  coaches  and  other  benefits.  If 
you  ha\e  not  already  joined  the  ranks  of  Honor  Members  in  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  .Association,  you  will  want  to  consider  this  new  plan. 
Honor  Membership  can  be  acquired  by  payment  of  $100  to  the  .Alumni 
Association,  either  in  one  lump  sum  or  in  payments  arranged  over  four 
years. 

Newest  Honor  Members  are : 

Martin  W.  Watson,  '1 1 
Dr.  Fred  W.  Phillips,  '24  and  Josephine  Stiers  Phillips,  '25 

George  W.  Booth,  '40  and  Ellen  Cooley  Booth,  '40 

Charles  S.  Dautel,  '48  and  Isabella  Brown  Dautel,  '46 

Louis  A.  Andrews,  '45  and  Betty  Ann  Fritzsch,  '44 

William  J.  Silas,   '39 

Gerald  E.  Ramsey,  '43,  and  Virginia  Rardin  Ramsey,  '44 

William   H.  Wright,   '48 

P.  Malcolm  May,  '50  and  Mrs.  May 

Robert  A.   Masterton,   '37 

William  C.  Simmons,  '41  and  Mary  Rice  Simmons 

Robert  J.  Hier,  '37  and  Dorothy  Latham  Hier,  '37 

Dr.  John  E.  Lutz,  '29  and  Beatrice  H.  Lutz 

Frederick   F.  Yoder,  '57 

Clarence  P.  Bryan,  '32  and  Kathleen  Conway  Bryan,  '32 

Victor   L.  Cody,   '44 

William  R.  Merkel,  '41  and  Mrs.  Merkel 

Grant  A.   Mason,   '28 

Stanley  Vrabec,   '45 

George  P.  Masters,  '50  and  Mrs.  Masters 

Leonard  E.  Selz,  '47  and  Beatrice  Cale  Selz,  '46 

E.  Max  Blue,  '29  and  Mrs.  Blue 

Vincent  Jukes,  '30  and  Mrs.  Jukes 

HONOR    MEMBERSHIP 

THE  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

I    hereby   establish    an    Honor   Membershi]3    in    the 
Ohio  Uni\ersitv  .\lumni  .Association  in  the  name  of 


A. 

B. 


C.       ( 
Signed   . 
Address 


'1      My  check   for  one-hundred  dollars  is  enclosed. 
My  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  is  enclosed. 
Please  bill  me  in  following  months  for  the  balance. 


)      Please  bill  me  for  one-hundred  dollars. 


(Please  make  checks  payable  to:   Ohio  University  Fund. 
Alumni   Office.   Box  285.  Athens.   Ohio) 


Inc.,   and  mail  to: 


scholarship     winners.     Both     girls     are 
freshmen  this  year. 

Ruth  Hacker  Millhoff,  '47,  president, 
presided  at  the  meeting  following  the 
luncheon  in  Higbee's  Loimge.  Seventy 
members  attended.  Plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  the  May  2  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Ruth  Fowler  Brown,  '32. 

Akron  Women 

The  Akron  Association  of  Ohio 
L^niversity  Women  had  a  December 
meeting  at  the  Smorgasbord  in  Stow. 
Fifty-nine  members  and  nine  guests  en- 
joyed musical  entertainment  by  the 
Stow  High  School  and  Garfield  High 
School  music  groups  following  their 
business  meeting. 

Forty-five  members  attended  the 
January  meeting  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  D.  Ben  James  (Bette 
Burke,  '43).  The  guest  was  Marilyn 
Grimes  who  is  the  1958-59  recipient 
of  the  groups  Scholarship  Award. 

A  representative  from  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  spoke  to  the  group 
on  traffic  safety. 

Richland  County 

The  Richland  County  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Women's  Club  met  during  Decem- 
ber at  the  home  of  Frances  Gensley 
Channell,  '37.  Following  the  business 
meeting,  conducted  by  Elaine  Highfield 
Kockheiser,  '44,  the  members  took  part 
in  a  silent  auction,  which  ser\ed  as 
entertainment  as  well  as  a  money-mak- 
ing scheme. 

Marietta 

Forty-fi\e  alumni  attended  a  JanuaiT 
dinner  meeting  at  the  country  club  in 
Marietta.  Featured  speaker  of  the  e\'en- 
ing  was  Head  Football  Coach  Bill 
Hess,  who  told  of  the  university's 
athletic  program  and  showed  a  film  of 
1958  football  highlights. 

Martin  L.  Hecht,  alumni  secretary, 
also  gave  a  talk  to  the  chapter  mem- 
bers and  showed  a  movie  of  the  1958 
Homecoming.  Richard  L.  Bitters,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  OU  Fund,  attend- 
ed the  meeting  with  Hess  and  Hecht. 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Thomas  (Rose 
Marie  Peschan,  '51),  president  of  the 
Marietta  Alumni  Chapter,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing. Milt  Taylor,  '50,  served  as  toast- 
master. 

Youngstown 

Bill  Hess,  OU's  head  football  coach, 
spoke  to  30  alumni  at  a  meeting  of 
Youngstown  alumni  Januan^  22. 

Scenes  From  Marietta   Meeting 
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Toledo  Alumni 


ChaiiTnan  of  the  dinner  affair,  held 
at  Youngstown's  Mural  Room  restau- 
rant, was  Bill  Masters. 

Movies  of  the  1958  Homecoming 
and  of  OU  football  highlights  were 
shown  by  Hess  and  Alumni  Secretary' 
Martin  L.  Hecht.  Athletic  Director 
Carroll  C.  Widdoes  and  Backfield 
Coach  Frank  Richey  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

Toledo 

The  Hillcrest  Hotel  in  Toledo  was 
the  scene  of  a  January  23  meeting  of 
Ohio  University  alumni.  About  15 
former -fOU  students  from  the  Toledo 
area  attended  the  affair. 

Head  Football  Coach  Bill  Hess  and 
.\lumni  .Secretary  Martin  L.  Hecht 
were  guests  from  the  campus,  show- 
ing mo\ics  of  Homecoming  and  foot- 
ball highlights. 

Jack  Neenan  served  as  chairman  of 
the  affair,  held  despite  bad  weather 
which  prevented  many  alumni  from  at- 
tending. 

Tokyo 

Nineteen  members  attended  the 
Tokyo  meeting  at  the  Tokyo  Officers 
C'lub  on  December  6.  New  faces  at  the 
Tokyo  Chapter  were  Dave  Mocklar, 
'57,  and  Jim  Brehmer,  '57.  The  group 
will  have  its  next  meeting  April  11. 
.Slides  of  the  campus  will  be  shown 
at    this    meeting. 

The  Tokyo  group  has  grown  to  26 
members  and  they  encourage  all  OU 
people  in  that  area  to  watch  for  the 
notices  announcing  the  meetings  so 
they  may  attend. 

St.  Louis 

Professor  Ralph  Beckert  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  Februai-y  meeting 
of  the  St.  Louis  Ohio  Uni\ersity 
Alumni  Club. 

Twenty-four  attended  the  covered- 
dish  dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  O.  Snyder.  Plans  were 
made  for  meetings  in  May  and  Jime. 
A  cocktail  hour  and  dinner  is  scheduled 
for  May  2.  Following  the  business 
meeting,  Marge  Snyder,  Annlee  Koime- 
ker  and  Gertrude  Swartz  (the  official 
dish-washing  crew)  provided  impromp- 
tu entertainment  with  a  song  about 
their  kitchen  duties. 

Cleveland   Men 

Eighty  alumni  attended  the  annual 
Bobcat  Coaches  Dinner  held  in  Cleve- 
land's Hotel   Manger  January  21. 

Bob  Ralls,  '48,  served  as  chairman 
of  the  event,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  its  kind  in  several  years  despite 
inclement  weather. 
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I'hose  fioiii  llie  campus  who  attend- 
ed the  affair  were  Head  Football  C^oacli 
Bill  Hess,  Backfield  Coach  Frank  Rich- 
ey,  Athletic  Director  Carroll  Widdoes 
and     Alumni     Secretaiy      Martin      L. 


Hecht.     Fiess     was     featured     speaker 
and     Hecht     served     as     toastmaster. 
Walter     Deamer.      president     of      the 
Cleveland    Bobcat    Club,    also    spoke. 
Ohio  University  alumni  now  coach- 


ing in  the  Cleveland  area  were  special 
guests  at  the  dinner. 

Serving  with  Ralls  on  the  committee 
were  Deamer,  Bob  Mills,  Tony  Di- 
Biagio  and  Ed  "Zip"  Zednik. 


Cleveland   Bobcat  Club 
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Allen   County 

The  Allen  County  Chapter  of  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
met  Februaiy  4  at  the  Barr  Hotel  in 
Lima.  Twenty  members  and  their 
guests  attended  the  dinner  affair  which 
featured  talks  by  Football  Coach  Bill 
Hess  and  Athletic  Director  Carroll 
Widdoes.  A  film  of  the  1958  OU 
Homecoming  also  was  shown. 

Stewart  Elliott,  president  of  the 
chapter  was  toastmaster,  introducing 
the  speakers  from  the  campus. 

The  chapter  also  held  a  Christmas 
Mixer  in  the  hotel,  December  9,  which 
was  an  informal  dance.  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Bnmk  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Frail 
served  as  co-chainnan  of  the  decoration 
committee. 


Los  Angeles 

At  the  January  28  meeting  of  the  Los 
Angeles  alumni  group  at  the  Gourmet 
Beverly  in  Beverly  Hills  the  chapter's 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  revised. 
Andrew  Oreschak,  '51,  was  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

The  new  regional  vice  presidents  and 
their  regions  are:  Robert  Hier,  '37 
has  North  Los  Angeles  County;  Donald 
Worthen,  '53,  has  Los  Angeles  City; 
.\ndrew  Oreschak,  '51,  has  central  Los 
Angeles  County;  Edward  Koran,  '49, 
has  the  southern  county  area,  beach 
cities  and  Orange  County  and  Mathew 
Fehn,  '34,  has  east  county  and  San 
Bernardino  County. 


Gala   New  York  Meeting    Planned   For  May 

ONE  OF   the  most  gala  meetings  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association  is  being  planned  for  Friday,  May  1,  in  New  York 

City. 

That  is  the  date  of  the  New  York  Alumni  Chapter's  dinner  dance  set 
for  the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  The  evening  will  start  with  a  cocktail  party  at 
7  p.m.,  followed  by  a  dinner  at  8:30  and  dancing  until  12:30. 

Sammy  Kaye,  chapter  president,  will  sene  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Arrangements  for  entertainment  are  being  made  by  Dick  Linke,  chairman, 
and  his  assistants,  Mel  Shayne  and  Ernie  Marino. 

Door  prize  will  be  two  tickets  to  Andy  Griffith's  new  play,  "Destiy  Rides 
Again,"  opening  on  Broadway  April  28.  A  raffle  will  he  held  for  the 
following  prizes:  a  Royal  Futura  portable  typewriter,  portable  HiFi,  set  of 
HiFi  albums,  4Q-piece  home  bar  glass  set,  two  dozen  golf  balls,  costume 
jewelry  and  fishing  rods. 


Election  of  officers  is  scheduled  for 
the  March-April  meeting  of  the  board, 
to  be  held  in   Los  Angeles. 

Telephone  contacts  in  the  various 
regions  pertaining  to  the  spring  reunion 
of  the  Southern  California  chapter  on 
June  13  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club  are  being  conducted  by  the 
regional  vice  presidents.  Alumni  Sec- 
retary Marty  Hecht  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at   this  meeting. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  June  13 
reunion  are  a  cocktail  hour,  dinner,  in- 
stallation of  new  ofiFicers  by  Marty 
Hecht,  films  from  the  campus  and 
dancing.  There  is  a  person  in  each  city 
in  the  Southern  California  region  who 
will  contact  •  OU  alumni  on  further 
details. 


SCHEDULED   ALUMNI 
MEETINGS 

Canton — March    16,   Beldon   Hotel 

Tokyo — April  1 1 

Youngstown    Mother's    Club — April 

22,  New  Ravens 
Youngstown    Women's    Club — April 

25 
New  York — May  1 
Akron — May  2 
St.  Louis — May  2 
Marietta — May  6,  Marietta  Country 

Club 
Dayton     Mother's    Club — May     26, 

Walnut  Hills  Country  Club 
Los  Angeles — June  13 
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Roundup 


By  Rowland  Congdon,  '49 


Two  MONTHS  have  passed  since 
we  have  "rounded  up"  Bobcat 
athletics.  At  that  time  we  had  high 
hopes  that  two  of  the  winter  sports 
squads  might  come  through  as  cham- 
pions in  their  respective  Mid-American 
Conference  races. 

One  of  these,  the  basketball  team, 
has  completed  its  league  season  with 
a  6-6  record,  which  will  probably  place 
it  in  third  or  fourth  spot.  The  swim- 
mers, meanwhile,  after  getting  off  to 
five  successive  wins,  lost  at  Miami,  50- 
36,  and  had  dual  engagements  with 
both  Kent  State  and  Bowling  Green 
before  entering  the  conference  meet  at 
Kent  on  March  12,   13  and  14. 

The  wrestling  squad,  still  in  a  re- 
building year  with  only  one  senior,  has 
a  mediocre  record,  with  dual  wins  over 
two  conference  opponents  and  losses 
to  three  others.  Competition  for  the 
title  in  this  sport  was  held  the  first 
weekend   in   March  at   Miami. 

Ice  Hockey  Club 

Meanwhile,  a  new  sport  was  vieing 
for  its  share  of  attention.  Attracting 
capacity  crowds  (nearly  1000  persons) 
to  Ohio  U.'s  new  ice  rink  building  was 
the  ice  hockey  club.  Not  yet  a  sport  of 
varsity  status,  the  club  nevertheless 
played  a  full  schedule  and  provided 
interested  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings  when  the  other  teams  were 
out  of  town. 

The  hockey  team,  coached  by  John 
McComb,  who  also  coaches  soccer  in 
the  fall,  operates  on  expenses  provided 
by  charging  admission  to  the  games. 
Each  player  bought  his  own  equip- 
ment. With  continued  interest,  how- 
ever, this  sport  will  probably  be  added 
to  the  intercollegiate  varsity  program 
within   a   few   years. 

Only  five  other  schools  in  the  state 
currently  have  ice  hockey  clubs,  none 
on  a  varsity  basis.  And  none  of  these 
has  its  own  ice  rink,  as  does  OU.  They 
practice  and  play  their  games  in  pro- 
fessional arenas  around  the  state.  The 


1959   Baseball 

MARCH                                               1 

Thurs. 

26 — at  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Fri., 

27— at  Duke 

Sal., 

28— at   North   Carolina   St. 

Mon., 

30 — at   Virginia  Tech 

Tues., 

31 — at  Virginia  Tech 

APRIL 

Sat., 

4— W.   VA.  WESLEYAN 

Tues., 

7— MOOREHEAD 

Fri., 

10— NOTRE  DAME 

Sal., 

ll_NOTRE  DAME 

Tues., 

14_DAYTON 

Fri., 

17— at  Marshall* 

Sat, 

18 — at  Marshall* 

Men., 

20— XAVIER 

Tues., 

21 — ot  Muskingum 

Fri., 

24— BOWLING  GREEN* 

Sat., 

25— BOWLING  GREEN* 

Tues., 

28— OHIO  WESLEYAN 

MAY 

Fri., 

1— TOLEDO* 

Sat., 

2— TOLEDO* 

Tues., 

5— CAMP  LEJEUNE 

MARINES 

Fri., 

8 — at  Miami* 

Sat., 

9 — at  Miami* 

Tues., 

12 — at   Dayton 

Fri., 

15— KENT  STATE* 

Sat., 

16     KENT  STATE* 

Thurs. 

21 — at  Findlay 

Fri., 

22 — at  Western  Michigan* 

Sat., 

23 — at  Western  Michigan* 

Sat., 

30— OHIO  STATE 

*MId-AmerIcan  Conference 

Games 

six  schools  compete  in  a  league  known 
as  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Hockey 
League.  The  other  schools,  in  addition 
to  OU,  are  Ohio  State,  Denison,  Ohio 
Northern,    Dayton    and    Fenn. 

Basketball 

Coach  Jim  Snyder's  basketballers 
seemed  ready  for  contention  for  the 
league's  top  spot  after  compiling  a  6-3 
early  season   record. 

After  winning  their  first  league  game 


at  Marshall,  a  feat  which  had  not  been 
accomplished  in  over  20  years  at  the 
West  Virginia  site,  title  talk  was  pre- 
valent. Down  12  points  at  half-time  to 
the  sharpshooting  Big  Green,  OU  came 
back  and   won,  88-84. 

A  tight  zone  defense  and  unorthodox 
offense  by  Kent  State  enabled  the 
Flashes  to  win  their  first  game  from 
OU  in  14  meetings  at  Kent  in  the 
next  league  outing.  And  the  Bobcats 
led  all  the  way  against  Miami  at 
Oxford,  only  to  be  tied  50-50  at  game's 
end  and  losing  in  overtime,  36-54. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
events  which  tended  to  break  the  mor- 
ale of  the  club  which  OU  fans  felt  had 
the  best  chance  to  become  league 
champions.  Following  these  first  three 
league  games,  all  on  the  road,  OU  had 
a  1-2  league  record.  They  defeated 
their  next  two  league  opponents.  West- 
ern Michigan  and  Kent  State,  at  home. 
The  87-68  trouncing  of  Kent  made  up 
for  the  73-58  loss  suffered  earlier  at 
the  hands  of  the  Flashes. 

Another  win  at  Western  Michigan 
gave  the  Bobcats  a  respectable  4-2 
league  reading,  halfwav  through  the 
season. 

The  second  morale-breaking  event 
took  place  next.  In  an  almost  carbon 
copy  game  to  the  Miami  alTair,  OU 
led  nearly  all  the  way  and  was  tied 
in  the  late  stages  of  the  game  at 
Toledo,  66-66.  The  Rockets  zoomed 
from  behind  in  the  overtime — OU  led. 
67-66,  with  I'/i  minutes  remaining,  to 
win  going  away,   79-67. 

But  the  Bobcats  felt  they  were  still 
not  out  of  the  race  even  though  their 
record  read  4-3.  They  had  four  of  their 
remaining  five  league  games  at  home 
and  becoming  eligible  the  second  se- 
mester was  6-7  sophomore  Howard 
JolifT. 

But  then  the  third  heart-breaking 
loss  came.  In  what  everyone  expected 
would  be  a  win,  since  OU  had  defeat- 
ed Marshall  earlier  away,  the  Bobcats 
were   downed,    74-73,   on   a    field   goal 
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in  the  last  four  seconds  of  play  by 
Marshall's  All-American  candidate, 
Leo  Byrd.  He  threw  in  one  ol  his 
patented  shots  from  a  difficult  position 
after  his  shot  six  seconds  earlier  missed 
and  OU  got  the  rebound.  But  a  loose 
ball  resulted  in  the  ensuing  melee  and 
Byrd  came  up  with  it  for  the  winning 
points. 

This  unexpected  reversal  on  the 
home  floor  reduced  the  record  to  4-4 
and  slimmed  the  Bobcats'  title  chances. 
They  recovered,  however,  aided  by 
some  lineup  juggling  by  Coach  Snyder 
and  handed  pre-season  favorite  Bowl- 
ing Green  their  worst  defeat  ot  the 
season,  89-67,  at  Men's  Gym. 

A  67-56  win  followed  at  home  over 
Toledo  and  OU's  outside  chance  at 
the  title  still  remained.  This  was 
quelled  for  good,  however,  when  the 
return  engagement  at  Bowling  Green 
lesLilted  in  an  80-67  loss.  With  their 
spirits  down  considerably  and  league- 
leading  Miami  needing  two  wins  in 
their  last  three  games  to  clinch  their 
third  straight  title,  the  Bobcats  lost 
their  final  home  game  of  the  season 
to  Miami,  84-71. 

Their  record  reduced  to  13-9  with 
two  games  remaining  at  Louisville  and 
Marietta,  OU's  cagers  were  suffering 
their  worst  record  in  three  seasons. 

Swimming 

The  .swimmers  posted  dual  meet 
wins  over  Western  Michigan,  Pitts- 
burgh, Notre  Dame,  Kenyon  and  Ohio 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY  FRESHMAN  BASKETBALL  TEAM— Seated,  l-r:  Bill  Whaley,  Afhens;  Sam 
Fletcher.  Youngstown;  Loren  Wilcox,  West  LalayeHe;  Murray  Cook,  Clearwater,  Fla.:  Dave  Katz, 
Cleveland  Heights.  Kneeling,  l-r;  Manager  Larry  Roller;  Mike  Schuler,  Portsmouth;  Ralph  Snead, 
Ironton;  Steve  Wahl,  Wouseon;  Ron  Buss,  Willard;  Phil  Dearth,  Chillicofhe;  Joel  Deckman,  assistant 
coach.  Standing,  l-r:  Kermlf  Blosser,  head  coach;  Pete  Hood,  Columbus;  S+uarf  Calhoun,  Cin- 
cinnati; Jim  Lacey,  Hamilton;  Larry  Taylor,  Berea;  Gene  Morgan,  Logan;  Bob  Roeger,  Akron; 
Mike   Kassell,   Beverly;   Russ  Grooms,   assistant   coach. 


Wesleyan  before  being  downed  by 
Miami.  They  were  favored  over  Kent 
and  the  BG  meet  at  Athens  the  first 
.Saturday  in  March  was  rated  a  tossup. 

Once  again  the  pace-setter  for  the 
aquamen  was  Tom  Burns,  treestyler 
from  Ross,  Ohio,  who  gained  All- 
American  honors  last  season  after  post- 
ing a  time  of  :22.7  in  the  NCAA  50- 
yard  free  style  competition. 

He  was  one  two  individual  who 
seemed  to  establish  new  records  every 
time  out  this  season.  Only  a  junior, 
he  seems  destined  for  additional  hon- 
ors in  this  year's  NCAA  meet  to  be 
held  at  Cornell  University,  March  26, 
27  and  28. 

Already  this  year,  Biuns  has  reduced 
his  own  50-yard  freestyle  pool  record 
from  :23.0  to  :22.7.  This  latter  time 
equaled  the  varsity  record  he  set  in  the 
NC;AA  meet.  In  the  100-yard  event. 
Burns  has  reduced  Tad  Potter's  former 
varsity  record  from  :51.4  to  :51.2,  The 
latter  equals  the  pool  record  set  by 
Ohio  State's  Dick  Cleveland  in  1951, 
but  Burns'  mark  was  attained  in  an 
away  meet. 

.Sophomore  Tom  Boyce,  Akron  St. 
Marys     product,     has    reduced     fellow 


Akronite  Bob  Kinney's  200-yard  but- 
terfly varsity  record  from  2 :  29.5  to 
2:24.5.  And  the  400-yard  medley  relay 
team  has  reduced  the  record  set  by  a 
Miami  group  in  last  year's  Mid- 
American meet  here.  The  old  pool 
record  was  4:10.3  and  Jim  Forsythe, 
Marion ;  Kinney,  Boyce,  and  co-captain 
Bruce  Tompkin,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  have 
lowered  it  to  4:08.9. 

Wrestling 

The  wrestlers,  with  Sophomore  Bob 
Zwolenik  the  only  consistent  winner, 
had  their  first  two  dual  meets  called 
off  because  of  bad  road  conditions. 
These  were  to  have  been  at  Findlay 
and    Western    Michigan. 

Then  they  downed  Marshall  at 
home,  lost  to  Bowling  Green  by  one 
point,  won  from  Miami  at  home  and 
lost  to  powerhouses  Kent  State  and 
Toledo,  Their  final  dual  engagement 
prior  to  the  conference  meet  was  at 
home  against  Baldwin- Wallace.  Zwo- 
lenik, from  Cle\eland,  has  won  four 
and  lost  one  while  alternating  between 
the  157  and  167  pound  classes.  Tom 
Hatfield,  177  pounder,  was  the  team's 
onlv  senior. 
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1912 

Neil  Martin  is  still  active  as  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Seine  et  Oise,  France. 

1913 
Oscar     Lei,     Dustheimer,     professor    of 
astronomy   and   mathematics   at   Youngstown 
University,  hopes  to  have  a  new  high  school 
text   book    in   astronomy  out    soon. 

1914 

Edna  Blanche  Martin  Howell  is  a 
first  grade  teacher  in   McArthur. 

Florence  Brown  Evans'  husband. 
Leon,  spent  two  months  in  Tunisia  last 
summer  as  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department.  He  is  president  of  the  First 
National    Bank   of   Jackson. 

1915 
Charles  T.  Paugh  and  Mrs.  Paugh  are 
planning  their  retirement  and  will  build  a 
home  on  their  waterfront  lot  in  Tequesta. 
Florida.  He  has  been  Product  Engineering 
Division  Chief  at  Fort  Detrick,  Frederick, 
Maryland   for   many   years. 

1918 
Edith    Evans   has  retired   and   is  li\ing   in 
Athens. 

1919 
Richard    E.    Miller    is    community    re- 
lations representative  for  the  East  Ohio  Gas 
Company   in   Cleveland. 

1922 
Fred   Sands,   Athens   banker  for   the   past 
35  years,   was  named   president  of  the  Bank 
of   Athens    National    Banking    Association. 

1923 
Gertrude  Maier  was  chosen  "Teacher 
of  1958"  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Youngstown,  for  her  devotion  to  her  duty 
and  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
community. 

1924 
Paul    S.    Bryant    is    in    his    ;<6th    year   of 
teaching.   He   has   taught   in   the  Akron   City 
Schools   for   33    years. 

Harold  Addicott,  professor  of  geography 
Minnesota  State  College,  took  23  students 
on  a  three-week  field  trip  to  .Maska  last 
summer.  This  summer  a  similar  venture  is 
planned   to   the   Eastern   States  and   Canada. 

Gail  W.  Banning  is  superintendent  of 
Mecca   School    in    Cortland.   Ohio. 

Inez  .'\gerter  of  Lima  has  been  a 
language  teacher  at  Central  Junior  High 
off    and    on    for    the    past    33    years. 

1925 
Hubert    S.    Jeffers    is    a    physician    and 
surgeon.    He    lives    in    Cuyahoga    Falls. 

1927 
Geraldine  Izant  Casperson  is  assistant 
purchasing    agent    for    the    Herr    Equipment 
Corp.   in   Warren. 

.Arthur  M.  Howard  is  a  civilian  train- 
ing advisor  for  the  Second  U.S.  Army  at 
Fort  Meade.  His  daughter,  Jane,  is  a  senior 
at   OU   this   year. 

Evelyn  Luchs  is  included  in  Who's  Who 
of  American    Women. 


Esther  Fittin  Foster  and  her  daughter 
made  an  80-day  trip  around  the  world 
last  summer.  They  visited  with  Edwin  Foster 
for   two  weeks   in  Japan. 

1928 
Ralph   Zimmerman   is   production  control 
manager  for  the   Electric   Furnace  Company 
in    Salem. 

William  Snodgrass  is  district  sales  man- 
ager of  building  divisions  for  Butler  Manu- 
facturing. 

Helen  G.  Hawkins  is  a  elementary  cur- 
riculum coordinator  for  Lima  Public 
Schools. 

1929 
Glendon     Warren,     who     retired     from 
teaching  in  Ohio  after  40  years,  is  teaching 
this   year    in    Williamstown.    W.    Va. 

."Xnne  Smithberger  Kleb  is  a  proof  tell- 
er at  the  Citizens  National  Bank  in  Marietta. 

Dr.  Mildred  Dorr  is  a  .staff  member  of 
the  Family  Health  Assn.  as  an  instructor 
in    family    life    education. 

1930 
Bertha    Kulbero    .'Klmas    and    her    hus- 
band.   Ben.   ha\e   a    restaurant   in   Oreenlake. 
Seattle,    Washingl<iM. 

1931 
Clyde    Newell    has    taught    at     Lincoln 
High  School  in  Cleveland  for  27  years.  He 
also    sells    Brownlec    Log    Buildings    in     his 
spare   time. 


MARTHA  MEISTER  KIELY,  '40,  is  shown 
with  her  family  (husband,  Ray.  and  sons, 
David,  Mark  and  John)  to  whom  she  dedi- 
cated her  recently  published  book,  "Devo- 
tions lor  Women  at  Home."  Included  in 
the  book  are  115  devotions  to  help  house- 
wives keep  a  Christian  perspective  on  life 
and  to  keep  dally  aware  of  higher  spiritual 
horizons.  Her  busy  life  Involves  duties  In  the 
home  and  the  church  and  the  community. 
Her  husband  Is  the  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian   Church   in    Utica,    New   York. 


Jessie  Mae  Halsted,  who  is  a  super- 
vising teacher  at  the  University  School  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  has  a  special 
event  to  celebrate  this  year.  This  is  her 
25th  year  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
This  past  year  she  has  been  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  .Association  of  .Student  Teachers. 

1932 
.Arthur  Lange  recently  received  a  gold 
watch  in  recognition  of  25  years  continuous 
service  at  the  Farrell-Cheek  Steel  Company. 
He  was  a  member  of  Sammy  Kay's  original 
band    while   on   campus. 

George  Hromyak  is  a  civil  engineer.  He 
lives    in    Fowler,   Ohio. 

Harold  Huffman  is  owner-manager  of 
the  Huffman  Transportation  Service  in 
.Athens. 

John  Salts  is  an  estimator  for  McNally 
Pittsburg    Mfg.    Corporation    in    Wellston. 

Ross  K.  Sams  is  district  sales  manager 
for  The  Tappan  Company.  He  lives  in 
Grove    City,    Pennsylvania. 

WiLLARD  Russell  is  a  high  school  teach- 
er in  Sarasota.  Florida,  son.  James  is  a 
freshman  at  OU. 

Sammy  Kaye  was  featured  in  an  article 
in  the  Jan.  24  issue  of  TV  Guide  mention- 
ing his  popular  appeal  to  television  audi- 
ences and  Sammy's  pleasure  in  working  with 
this   medium. 

1933 
Lucille    Jackman    is    a   billing    clerk    in 
Hamilton,   Ohio. 

Alice  Keechle  Sautter  is  a  teacher 
in   Waverly. 

Anna  Levine  Gordon  is  an  office  clerk 
for   the    State   of   Virginia. 

Hilton  Javne  is  associated  with  Wilkins 
Research  Co.  of  Boston  and  Vice  President 
of   Inventors'  Cooperative  Service. 

Walter  Ice  is  an  interior  decorator  in 
Elkins,    West    Virginia. 

Louis  Borgia  is  manager  of  the  Peniia 
State   liquor  store   in   .Ambridge,   Pa. 

1934 

Eugene  Farrar  is  a  sales  representative 
for    Paine    and    Company   in    Dayton. 

Maurice  Kline  is  owner-operator  of  the 
Holsom  Dairy  Products  plant  in  St.  Joe, 
Indiana. 

1935 
Jack     L.     Chasin     is     vice     president     in 
charge   of   real   estate   and   administrator  for 
Terminal  Construction  Corp.  of  Woodridge, 
New  Jersey. 

Lloyd  Bennett  is  office  manager  of 
Pennzoil    Division    in    Beaver.    Pennsylvania. 

Patrick  W.  Nolfi  has  been  with  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  for  two 
years. 

Clifford  Newell,  with  the  department 
of  the  Army  for  14  years,  is  a  small  business 
specialists. 

David  Hor.\n  is  an  industrial  engineer 
in  Elyria. 
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1936 

William  Gannon  is  a  lawyer  in  Summit. 
New  Jersey. 

A.  RiLEV  Gaskil,  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Central  Michigan  College, 
will  spend  two  years  in  Vientiane,  Laos 
establishing  a  teacher  training  center  as 
part  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Cy  Waffen  is  head  track  coach  at  West 
High    School   in    Cleveland. 

1937 

George  Herring  is  assistant  sales  service 
manager  for  the  Store  Container  Corp.  in 
Mansfield. 

1938 

Richard  W.  Corwin  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  at  Ft.  Eusti.s, 
Virginia. 

Howard  Hooper  is  a  civil  engineer  ai 
the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Plant,  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

Calvin  Lancaster  is  an  accountant  with 
Bob  Hess,  Inc.  in  Nelsonville. 

Edvvard  Lewis  recently  represented  Ohio 
University  at  the  inau,guration  of  the  new 
president  of  Olivet  College  in  Michigan. 
Ohio  \J  was  one  nf  1 9f>  colle.ges  represented. 

1939 

t^HARLEs  Gloeckner  is  manager  at  a 
manufacturing    plant    in    Ontario,    Canada. 

Paul  Sanders  is  doing  office  work  at 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  in  Lon- 
don,    England. 

Neta  Power  Tudor  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Upper  Arlington  Elementary  School  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

Leonard  B.  White  does  guidance  and 
testing  for  the  Muskingum  County  Public 
Schools. 


'■PHE  APPOINIMENT  ol 
J-  Richard  G.  Ingraham,  a  1949 
grad,  to  the  position  of  plant  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  subsidiary 
of  Albany  Felt  Company  was  an- 
nounced recently. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
operations  of  the  Canadian  plant, 
which  services  industry  in  Can- 
ada, Europe  and  Asia.  Albany 
Felt  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  paper  machine  felts  in  the 
world. 

Prior  to  his  recent  promotion. 
Richard  was  chief  industrial  engi- 
neer for  all  the  company's  plants. 
He  has  contributed  to  many  pro- 
fessional magazines  and  has  con- 
ducted discussions  on  a  national 
lp\el  at  American  Management 
workshop  seminars. 

Richard,  his  wife  (Barbara 
Jones,  '49)  and  their  two  children 
li\-e  at  46  Nicholas  Drix-e  in  Al- 
bany, Now  York. 

RicHARn   Ingraham,  '49 

LT.  COLONEL  WALTER  M.  TRAUGER, 
'38,  was  elected  president  ol  the  Quarfer- 
moster  Association  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  New  Orleans  in  Decennber.  Col.  Trauger's 
wife,  Dorian  Beck  Trauger  graduated  Irom 
OU   in   1943. 


Kenneth  C.  .Anderson,  who  received 
his  master's  and  PhD.  from  Western  Re- 
serve, is  chairman  of  the  music  department 
at  Florida  Southern  College  in  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Col.  Raymond  Schwenke  recently  took 
command  of  the  famed  First  Marine  Regi- 
ment at  Camp  Pendleton,  California.  He 
has  command  of  3400  enlisted  men  and 
150    officers. 

Max  R.  Farley  is  a  highway  engineer 
for    the    Ohio    Department    of    Highways. 

1940 

Col.  Robert  T.  Engle  was  appointed 
consultant  for  military  club  activities  for 
Toastmasters  International,  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization.  Col.  Engle  has  had 
18  years  of  military  service. 

Edward  Frame  is  superintendent  of 
maintenance  at  the  Wheeler  Reflector  Com- 
pany  in   Hanson,    Massachusetts. 

Ruth  Gregg  Linn,  who  graduated  from 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  lives 
in   Cleveland. 

Donovan  Q.  Zook  and  his  wife.  Theresa 
Fuetterer,  '41,  are  living  in  Chile.  He  is 
chief  of  political  section  for  the  L'nited 
States    Embassy. 

John  Sp.«lRKs  was  elected  president  of 
the  Tile  Council  of  America.  He  is  treasurer 
of   the   U.S.    Ceramic   Tile   Company. 

1941 
David   Hansen   is   deputy  director  of   the 
LP.    Gas   Division.   He   lives   in   Tallahassee. 
Fla. 

Ruby  Sproull  Hawthorne  is  a  guidance 
director    in    Coshocton    County. 

Dale  Carpenter  is  associated  with  the 
defense  operations  division  of  Chrysler  Corp. 
in    Mt.    Clemens,    Michigan. 

Richard  Cole  is  a  member  of  the  USAF 
Mission   in   Caracas,   Venezuela. 

.\lbert  J.  Watt  is  owner  of  the  Watt 
Printing  Company  in  Cleveland. 


1942 

.\nne  Hammon  is  a  medical  technician 
in   Columbus. 

William  Kent  is  mana.ger  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  office  in 
Charleston.   W.   Va. 

Carl  Beasley  is  owner  and  operator  of 
the  Ford  garage  in  Sprin.g  Grove,  Pa. 

John  Jewell  is  a  field  sales  manager  for 
Houghton  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Olean,  New 
York. 

1943 

Ralph  Falk  is  an  engineer  with  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Kenneth  Flaugher  is  associated  with 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Spring- 
field. 

Ernest  N.  Mobley,  one-time  Ohio  resi- 
dent, is  now  the  County  .Administrative 
Officer  of  Fresno  County  in  California.  He 
has  worked  in  the  County  governmental 
system  since  1952  as  personnel  analyst  and 
assistant  administrative  officer. 

Victor  Cody  is  now  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  Stanley  Vrabec,  '49. 

Peter  Hlinka  is  sales  manager  at  tele- 
vision  station   WEWS   in    Cleveland. 

Robert  W.  Neal  and  family  have  moved 
from  Akron  to  Punta  Gorda,  Florida  where 
he  has  purcha,5ed   a   Dairy   Pleeze  store. 

1944 

Herbert  McVay  has  been  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  finance  for  Cook  and 
Pink-N-Pay  Super  Markets,  Inc.  He  has 
been    controller    since    1951. 

Saramae  Endrich  Smith  made  an  offici- 
al debut  in  a  series  of  concerts  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  II.  She  then 
went  on  a  six-week  tour  of  solo  concerts  in 
the  west,  beginning  with  an  appearance 
with  the  Tulsa  Symphony.  During  this 
month  she  will  be  the  soprano  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony.  She  is  also  listed 
in    "Who's    Who   of   .American    Women." 
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1945 

Leslie  Hart  is  an  inseminator  for  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Breeding  Assoc,  in  Newark. 

Theodore  Kelly  is  an  attorney  for  the 
Central   Railroad   Company  of  New  Jersey. 

1946 

John  Leas  is  an  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration   serviceman    in    Steubenville. 

Karl  Hannan  is  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment for  Cook  Motor  Line  in   Parkersburg. 

Jacqueline  McCalla  Smith  and  her 
husband,  Lloyd,  have  moved  back  to  New- 
ton,  Kansas. 

Harold  Kent  is  vice  president  of  the 
New  Haven  Probus  Club,  a  civic  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional   men    in    that   area. 


1947 

Joseph  Lamonica  was  in  New  York  over 
the  Christmas  holidays.  He  also  spent  two 
weeks  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  San  Juan, 
Puerto   Rico. 

Wayne  Hammond,  a  teacher  in  Mentor. 
was  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
while    enroute   to   Florida   for   the   holidays. 

Oscar  Glasberg  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Post  Exchange,  and  has  accepted  a 
position  as  editor  and  manager  of  Glasi 
Digest,  a  merchandising  magazine  of  the 
flat  glass  and  allied  industries. 

Edwin  Jasinski  owns  and  manages  an 
advertising  agency  in  Chicopee,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Charles  Hardy  is  manager  of  the  Stam- 
baugh-Thompson   Company  in   Youngstown. 

John  Stauffer  is  director  of  the  text- 
book division  with  the  Mosby  Company  in 
Philadelphia. 


1948 

Maurice  Steiner  is  the  merchandise 
manager  of  Infants  and  Childrens  Wear 
for  three  Carlisle  Allen  Company  depart- 
ment stores  in  Ashtabula,  Painesville,  and 
Warren. 

Bob  Ralls  is  assistant  football  and  track 
coach  at  Lakewood  High  School  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Tony  Dibiasio,  Jr.  is  assistant  athletic 
coach  at  Lakewood  High  School. 

William  J.  Petrovic  is  a  salesman  for 
Cadillac  Glass  in  Cleveland. 

Eugene  Ruszkowski  is  a  teacher  and 
coach  at  John  Marshall  High  School. 

Dr.  Richard  Juvancie  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Convention  of  Ohio  Acad- 
emy of  General  Practice  from  Trumbull 
County.  He  is  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
local  chapter  and  editor  of  the  Trumbull 
County  Medical  Society  bulletin. 

Martha  Jones  is  photo-historian  in  the 
photography  department  at  OSU. 

Norma  Guseman  Ford  is  a  metal  analyst 
for   a   Sandusky   foundry. 

Guenther  Hans   is  a  dentist  in  Berea. 

Roy  Cross,  Columbus  Dispatch  reporter 
for  three  years,  has  rejoined  The  Messenger 
as  district  editor. 


1949 

Lillian  Poje  Beveridge,  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Air  Force,  is  assistant  Commercial 
transportation  officer  at  Dover  AFB  in  Dela- 
ware. 

Larry  McCauley  has  been  with  the 
Ohio  National  Bank  in  Columbus  for  10 
years.  He  is  manager  of  the  Clintonville 
Office. 

Joseph  A.  Spicuzza  is  president  of  the 
."Xugust    Spicuzza   &    Son    firm    in    Cleveland. 

Charles  Hughes  is  with  the  Internal 
Revenue    Service    in    Cleveland. 

James  Farrell  is  manager  of  Story, 
Brooks    and    Finley,    Inc.,    Cleveland. 

Thad  Cooke  is  a  procedures  analyst  for 
Harris-Seybold    Company. 

James  Heck  has  been  district  manager 
for  the  Whitney  Chain  Company  in  Cleve- 
land  for  the  past   year. 

Rudolph  Korsgaard  is  athletic  director 
and  teacher  at  Warrensville  Hts.  High 
School   in   Cleveland. 

Harold  Rutter  is  vice  president  and 
controller  of  Steppe's  Beauticians,  Inc. 

Edward  J.  Hug  is  assistant  vice  president 
of  the  Cuyahoga  Title  &  Trust  Co. 

Bill  Doodv  is  a  salesman  for  Ferry 
Brothers   of   Cleveland. 

Robert  Hillard  is  a  .soil  conservationist. 
He    lives    in    Mansfield. 

Michael  Fitas  is  a  registered  civil  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  in  Campbell,  Ohio. 

E.  John  Caruso  is  sales  manager  for 
Nilok  Chemicals,  Inc.  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Monica  E.  Rowe  has  been  a  laboratory 
superintendent  at  biochemistry  department 
in  Yaws  research  in  Jamaica  since  1954. 
She  also  assists  in  the  training  of  medical 
technologists  from  all  over  the  West  Indies. 

Robert  W.  House  was  conferred  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  with  a  major 
in  electrical  engineering  by  the  Pennslyvania 
State  University  in  January.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Penn   State   faculty. 

F.  Stewart  Elliott  is  a  lawyer  in  Lima. 
He  is  the  former  assistant  attorney  general 
for   the   State   of   Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Page  is  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  He 
received  his  master's  and  PhD  from  the 
L^niversity   of   Illinois. 

John  Bente  is  a  sales-application  engi- 
neer for  Westin.ghouse,  Micarta  Division, 
in    Detroit. 


1950 

Harold  Frick  is  a  dentist  in  Miami, 
Florida. 

James  Hoffm.\n  is  a  pharmacist  in  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Edward  Belsho  is  manager  of  public 
relations  for  Royal  McBee  Corp.  He  joined 
McBee  at  Athens  in  1954  as  editor  of  sales 
and  plant  publications.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  public  relations  at  Port  Chester,  New 
York. 


JOHN  MITOVICH,  BSJ-'51, 
was  recently  presented  a  Man- 
agement Award  by  the  Gener- 
al Electric  Company  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts  where  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  Public  Affairs  and 
Economics    Research    Specialist. 

The  awards  are  given  annual- 
ly to  GE  management  people 
who  excell  in  their  contribution 
they  make  to  the  advancement  of 
the  company's  overall  objectives. 
Mr.  Mitoxich  was  cited  for  his 
contribution  "in  helping  our  ac- 
ti\ities  in  Lynn  and  Massachu- 
setts attain  a  front-ranking  posi- 
tion in  the  company's  objective 
of  having  all  components  partici- 
pate in  aggressive  and  fruitful 
business  climate  activities." 

Through  Mr.  Mitovich's  efforts, 
Lynn  General  Electric  gained 
wide-spread  recognition  for  its 
activities  in  the  area  of  corporate 
political  responsibility.  The  award 
was  made  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Chan- 
donnet,  general  manager  of  the 
Medium  Steam  Turbine,  Gen- 
erator, and  Gear  Department 
with  which  Mr.  Mitovich  is  as- 
sociated. 

Mr.  Mitovich  joined  General 
Electric  in  1955  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  He  went  to  Lynn  in  March 
of  this  year  following  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  company's  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  train- 
ing program.  He  has  been  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  executing 
programs  related  to  public  and 
economic  issues  in  which  the 
company  has  a  stake. 

Mr.  Mitovich  is  married  to  the 
former  Rebecca  E.  Webb,  of 
Chillicothe.  They  reside  at  8 
Woodland  Drive,  North  Reading, 
Mass.,  with  their  three  children — 
Jon,  4;  Rosemary,  3;  and  Vic- 
toria,  1  yi . 
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Former  Castro  Follower  .  .  . 
Now  Insurance  Man 
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Bv  Bill  Gold 


Kenton  insurance  salesman  William 
Mcher.  24,  figured  he  had  the  Cuba 
revolution  made. 

He  examined  his  $10,000  life  insui- 
ance  policy,  discovered  it  would  pay 
off  if  Batista's  men  drilled  him  and 
took  off  last  spring  with  a  college 
friend   for  Havana   and   points   inland. 

He  forgot,  as  many  soldiers  do.  that 
the  dogface's  worst  enemy  is  not  a 
bullet,    but    dysentery. 

That  infamous  disease  dro\e  him  and 
his  friend,  Robert  Baldock.  2.T,  of 
Sewickley,  Pa.,  out  of  the  hills  quicker 
than   Batista's  men  could. 

Mclver,  single  and  itchy-footed,  left 
Kenton  last  March  to  rendezvous  with 
Raldock  in  New  York.  Mcher  told  his 
parents.  Citizen  Editor  Don  E.  \Vea\er 
and  his  wife,  they  were  en  route  to 
Florida  lor  a  camping  trip. 

When  they  got  to  Miami,  they  boi- 
rowed  money  from  some  old  girl 
friends,  hopped  a  plane  to  Havana  and 
hitchhiked    inland. 

.'\t  Bayamo,  they  went  broke  again, 
managed  to  borrow  more  money  and 
made  contact  with  Fidel  Castro's  re\o- 
lutionaries. 

For  a  week  they  hiked  inland  with 
an  armed  guide.  Then  they  met  the 
thin,  volatile  Castro,  who,  because  he 
likes  Americans,  mustered  them  into 
his  own  company  of  250  men. 

For  two  months,  Pri\ates  Mclver 
and  Baldock  were  guerrilla  fighters. 
They  raided  garrison  warehouses  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  ambushed  road 
con\oys.  slept  in  hammocks,  on  the 
ground  or  in  native  huts  and  ate  a 
potato  and  turnip  mixture  called 
malanga. 


Botli  men  spoke  Spanish.  Mclver 
was  born  in  Guatamala,  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Weaver,  is  Puerto  Rican.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
13.  and  graduated  from  Bexley  High 
School    and   Ohio   University    (1957). 

Why  risk  your  life  to  fight  some 
other's    cause?    Mclver    was    asked. 

It  was  a  tnatter  of  adxenttu'e.  he 
said.  Both  he  and  Raldock  wanted  to 
meet  Castro.  "\Ve  wanted  to  see  what 
the   revolution  was  about. 

"And,  frankly,  we  wanted  the  ad- 
\enture,"  he  said. 

Mclver,  a  thin,  handsome  Ivy- 
League-type  with  a  crew  cut,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  morale  of  Castro's  men. 
This  was  an  army  with  no  goldbricks 
he  said. 

The  men  were  young.  All  were  vol- 
imteers.  .^11  were  there  because  they 
wanted  to  be.  For  soine  reason  or 
other. 

The  young  Cubans?  Some  because 
their  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  had 
been  killed  or  mutilated  by  Nationalist 
troops.  Others,  like  Mclver,  were  ad- 
\cnturers. 

.\  third  group,  like  the  paunchy 
Costa  Rican  business  man,  wanted  a 
free  Cuba. 

A  Cuba  libre.  That's  what  the  Sierra 
Maestra  stronghold  of  Castro  and  his 
ragged  band  was  called.  That's  where 
free   Cuba   began,    Mclver  said. 

The  voung  insurance  salesman,  who 
is  now  in  Kenton  selling  20-year-en- 
dowment  policies,  was  most  impressed 
by  the  morale  of  Castro's  men.  They 
fought  without  pay,  without  good  food, 
and.  many  times,  without  any  food. 

.Mthough     the    revolutionary    move- 


Castro  &  Mclxer 

ment  was  well-backed  with  foreign 
money,  the  men  were  ill-equipped. 
They  had  no  air  force,  no  artillery. 
Hand  weapons,  and  mortars  were  their 
mainstay. 

Castro  s  rules  were  strict  about  steal- 
ing and  women.  For  that  matter,  Mc- 
lver said,  he  saw  few  women  with 
rebel  bands. 

What  were  there  were  young — 16 
and  17 — and  married.  There  were  no 
carefree,  rollicking  bands  of  bearded 
ie\olutionaries  so  many  thought  of 
when  news  and  pictures  of  the  revolu- 
tion filtered  back. 

In  May,  after  two  months  with 
Castro,  dysentery'  knocked  both  Mclver 
and  Baldock  out.  The  latter  lost  40 
pounds.  The  Cubans  mustered  them 
out  with  new  clothing  and  got  them 
back    to   Havana. 

The  excitement,  the  thrills?  That 
wore  off,  as  Castro  said  it  would,  after 
the    first    skirmish. 

Would  Mclver  pose  with  his  me- 
mentos? The  26  Julio  brassard,  the 
red  and  black  shoulder  patch. 

Sorry,  he  said.  Too  corny.  Too  much 
like    a   hero. 


Richard  Walker  is  sales  representative 
in  Southwestern  Ohio  for  the  Columbia 
Cement  division  of  the  Columbia-Southern 
Chemical   Corp, 

George  Zedlar  is  sales  representative 
for  .\ddressograph  Multigraph  in  Cleveland. 

Bill  Stels  is  a  technical  salesman  with 
Pure  Carbonic  Company,  Division  of  .\ir 
Reduction,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife.  Stella 
Prohaska,  are  living  at  325  Ely  in  North- 
ville,  Michigan. 

Thomas  L.  Jones  received  a  bachelor 
of  metallurgical  degree  in  engineering  from 
OSU    in    December.     Edward    M     Brehm 


received     a     master    of    arts    degree    at    the 
same   commencement. 

Jlm  Sullivan  has  been  district  manager 
of  the  Continental  Transportation  Lines, 
Inc.   in   Youngstown. 

John  Lafferty  is  manager  of  cost  con- 
trol for  The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers 
for  "Career  Days"  on  February  25-26.  John 
also  was  named  Troy's  "outstanding  young 
man  of  1958"  and  presented  the  Jaycees 
distinguished   service   award. 

John  Butler  is  a  veterinarian  in  general 
practice    in    Coshocton. 


Samuel  Howe  is  an  osteopathic  physician 
and    surgeon    in    Marietta. 

Russell  Johnson  is  a  Standard  Oil 
Dealer   in    Chauncey. 

Robert  Jurkovic,  who  received  his  edu- 
cation degree  from  .Arizona  State  University, 
is    teaching    junior   high   school   in    Phoenix. 

1951 

Henry  Martin,  Jr.  is  associated  with  the 
General  Chemical  Company  in  Metropolis, 
111. 

Gerald  Brown  is  a  partner  in  the  Fischer 
Studio  in  Marietta. 
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David  Bell  is  assistant  to  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  at  the  Goodyear  headquarters 
at    Port    Elizabeth    in    South    Africa. 

Paul  Hartman  is  an  auditor  at  Michi- 
gan  State    University. 

David  Darmstadt  is  an  aeronautical  re- 
search   scientist    at    NASA    in    Cleveland. 

Leonard  Berkley  received  a  bachelor 
of  laws  degree  from  OSU  at  the  December 
commencement.  Kenneth  Thomas  also 
received    a    bachelor   of    laws    degree. 

Leland  M.  O'Brien  is  a  science  instruct- 
or at  Lake  Weir  High  School  in  Weirsdale. 
Florida.  He  also  ships  citrus  fruit  in  gift 
boxes. 

Chet  Rojeck  is  a  football  coach  at  Fair- 
port    Harbor. 

Frank  (Babe)  Topole  is  a  basketball 
coach  at  Cleveland   West  High  School. 

Tom  Howard  is  a  sales  representative 
for   the    Revlon    Company   in   Houston.   Tex. 

Richard  Kellev  is  the  distributive  edu- 
cational coordinator  at  Bellaire  High  School. 

William  Lance  is  a  commercial  artist 
in  the  advertising  department  at  Seiberling 
Rubber    Company    in    .^kron. 


1952 

Mary  Hess,  now  Sister  Margaret  Ann, 
is  librarian  and  an  English  teacher  at  St. 
Joseph    Academy    in    Columbus, 

DwiGHT  Humes  is  assistant  cashier  at 
the   Delaware   County  Bank. 

Robert  J.  Hug  is  a  sales  representative 
for   the   DeVilbiss   Company. 

Adda  Imboden  Sibert  is  an  elementary 
teacher    in    Kokomo,    Indiana. 

Robert  A.  Batross  was  appointed  state 
trustee   of    the   Zanesville   Jaycees. 

SuKET  .\bij atabutra  is  assistant  director 
of  income  tax  for  the  Revenue  Department 
of  Thailand. 

Carol  Herb  is,  a  writer  for  the  Advance 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
in   New  York  City. 

1953 

Stewart  R.  Jaffv  received  a  juris  doc- 
tor  degree   from   OSU    in   December. 

Keith  Crompton  is  a  dentist  in  Lan- 
caster. 

Howard  Glenn  is  an  IBM  operator  for 
Ohio    Fuel    Gas   Company. 

David  Price  is  a  senior  engineer  with 
Westinghouse    in    Mansfield. 

Tom  Wilson  received  his  PhD.  in  botany 
at.  Indiana  University  and  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

M.artha  Conroy  received  her  law  de- 
gree from  Ohio  Northern  and  is  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
Columbus. 

1954 

Donald  Kloss  is  an  accountant  for 
General   Mills,    Inc.    in   Rossford. 

June  Wetherell  is  a  graduate  student 
at   the   University  of   Wyoming. 


Emery  "Bud"  Schaeffer  was  recently 
assigned  to  the  Louisville,  Kentucky  area 
as  a  sales  representative  for  the  Ohio  Oil 
Company. 

Kenneth  Burns  is  attending  Cleveland- 
Marshall   Law   School. 

Barbara  Levine  Rovin  is  a  home  eco- 
nomic teacher  at  a  junior  high  school  in 
New   York. 


1955 

Pete  Winter  now  out  of  the  .Air  Force, 
is  settled  in  Laguna  Beach,  California.  He 
is  free-lancin,g  (commercial  art)  in  the 
Los    .Angeles   area. 

Philip  Parker,  Jr.  is  a  so\ernmei]l 
economist.  He  is  manager  of  the  Liberian 
.Agricultural    Credit    Corp, 

Franklin  D.  Lee  is  with  Sroti  &  Eesiex 
.Architects    in    Marietta. 

John  Zimmerly  is  an  engineer  with  The 
Foundry  Equipment  Company  in  Cleveland. 

Samuel  D.  Greiner  is  assistant  product 
manager  of  motor-driven  compressor  sales 
for   Cooper-Bessemer   in   Mt.   Vernon. 

Juan  .Antonio  Calvo  has  been  working 
as  a  graduate  assistant  at  Michigan  State 
University.  He  recently  spent  a  few  months 
in  Spain  visiting  his  family  and  doing  some 
research  for  his  thesis.  He  has  returned  to 
MSLI  to  finish  his  masters  and  begin  work 
on   a    PhD. 

Wanda  Hoskins  is  a  researcher  for  N. 
W.    Ayer   &    Son    in    Philadelphia. 

Charles  Orr  and  his  wife  (Barbara 
Jukes)  who  have  been  in  Tokyo  since  1957 
will  be  returning  to  the  states  soon.  They 
will  spend  some  time  at  a  resort  at  the  base 
of  Mt.   Fugi   before   the   trip  home. 

1956 

Vernon  Lvtle,  Jk.  is  production  planner 
and  scheduler  for  the  Corning  Glass  Works 
in   Parkersburg. 

Hugh  Joslin  is  a  junior  representative 
in  the  defense  system  department  at  Gen- 
eral  Electric. 

James  Welker  is  out  of  the  .Army  and 
living    in    Mansfield. 


THE  HANSENS  have  only  a  couple  more 
months  In  Japan  before  they  return  to  the 
states  and  Bill  assumes  his  new  position  as 
assistant  professor  of  air  science  at  OSU.  The 
first  lieutenant's  family  Include  his  wife  Delor- 
es,  daughter  Holly  and  son  Billy,  The  newest 
addition  to  the  Hansen  family,  Vicky,  Is  on  her 
mother's   back. 


Karen  Erdmann  is  a  registered  physical 
therapist    in    Cleveland, 

James  Ervin  is  an  air  traffic  control 
specialist  for  the  Federal  .Aviation  Agency 
in   California. 

William  Long  is  in  the  trust  department 
at   the   1st  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati. 

George  Appunn  is  an  account  executive 
with    the    Carr   Liggett   .Advertising   Agency. 

William  Tesmer  and  his  wife,  Evelyn 
Stauffer,  have  been  in  Japan  since  De- 
cember,   he    is    stationed    with    the    US.AF. 

Richard  Dever  is  a  supervisor  with 
Ohio    Bell    in    Cleveland. 

Charles  Serpan  is  an  assistant  research 
chemist  at  Mound  Laboratory  in  Miamis- 
burg. 

Ralph  Coschignano  is  a  senior  at 
Western    Reserve    University    Law    School. 

Melvyn  Katz  is  a  electronic  physicist 
in   Los  .Angeles. 


1957 

Marilyn  Swanton  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant society  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Warren  Worthley  has  been  discharged 
from  the  Army  and  is  associated  with  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Company    in    West    Palm    Beach.    Florida. 

Kenneth  Wilhelm  is  taking  part  in  the 
training  program  at  Johns-Manville  Sales 
Corporation    in    Cleveland. 

William  Hilz  is  a  sales  representative  at 
radio  station  WKBV  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Neal  .Arthur  is  teaching  and  taking 
.graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Miss- 
issippi. 

Carol  Gerwig  is  teaching  al  Walnut 
Hills   High   School   in   Cincinnati. 

John  F.  Butcher  is  stationed  at  Lincoln 
.Air   Force  Base  at  Lincoln,   Nebraska. 

Margaret  Efland  Myers  is  a  home  serv- 
ice adviser  for  the  Electric  Co  in  Milwau- 
kee. 

Vaughn  D.  Williams  has  joined  the 
technical  staff  of  Atlantic  Research  Corp. 
in    .Alexandria,    Virginia. 

Doris  Goldman  is  an  art  supervisor  in 
honkers.   New   York. 

Edwin  Chubb,  Jr.  is  assistant  man- 
ager  of   a    restaurant    in    Cheshire,    Conn. 

John  Ha.ncock  is  a  teller  at  Merchant's 
National    Bank    in    Dayton. 

Thelma  Heim  is  teaching  kindergarten 
in   Farmingdale,  New  York. 

Dean  Honsberger  is  a  professional  re- 
lations representative  for  The  Wm.  S. 
Merrell    Company,    working    in    Detroit. 

Dannie  Gregory  is  an  accounting  ma- 
chine operator  for  Remington  Rand  in 
Dayton. 

Robert  L.  Arold  and  Mrs.  .Arold  (Dot- 
tie  Higginbotham)  are  living  in  Ramstein. 
Germany,  where  Lt.  Arold  is  stationed  as 
a  budget  officer  with  the  2nd  Communica- 
tions Group  Headquarters  in  the  .Air  Force. 
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Melva  Minck  Santee  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten at  Valley  View  Elementary  in  Wads- 
worth. 

Raymond  R.  Wineland  is  an  internal 
auditor  for  the  William  S.  Merrill  Co.  in 
New  York. 

Wes  Marshall  is  a  graduate  assistant  in 
radio  and   television  at  Ohio  U. 

Robert  L.  Frum  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
elementary  school  in  the  Fort  Frye  School 
District. 

Irwi.s  Zucker  is  process  engineer  with 
the  Hamilton  Standard  Division  of  United 
Aircraft  Corporation  at  Windsor  Locks, 
C^onnecticut. 

Emory  T.  Trosper,  Jr.  is  head  of  the  .Am- 
erican  section   at   Institut,   Montana. 

Jerry  O'Mallev  is  with  Radiation  Inc. 
in   Melbourne,   Florida. 

Thomas  Wade  Martin  is  a  helicopter 
pilot  for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  stationed  at 
Imperial    Beach,    California. 

Donald  K.  Jacobs  is  doing  radio  broad- 
cast work  in  Germany  where  he  is  station- 
ed   with    the    3rd    armored    division. 

Vincenta  Pangalangan  is  working  for 
her  doctorate  degree  at  the  Northwestern 
University  in  Illinois. 

Danield  Egelston  is  an  industrial  en- 
gineer for  Armco  Steel  in  Middletown. 

.\llan  Brown  is  general  manager  of  the 
Electronic    Mfg.    Co.    in    Dayton. 

K.  Richard  Britton  is  a  bookkeeper  for 
National  Cash  Register  and  is  doing  grad- 
uate    work     in     accounting     and     law. 

David  Durbin  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Youngstown    Vindicator. 

Raymond  Davies  is  a  metallurgical  re- 
corder for  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpor- 
ation in  Cleveland. 

Michael  Dann  is  in  the  purchasing  de- 
partment for  the  Grinnell  Corporation  in 
Warren. 

Kenneth  Cole  is  principal  at  Kirkes- 
ville  Elementarv  School  in  Kirkensville, 
Ohio. 

Farouk  Breik  is  an  assistant  engineer  in 
Damascus. 

Evelyn n  Doctors  is  a  secretary  at  ABC 
in   New  ^'ork  City. 

Dan  Illes,  vice  president  of  The  Illes 
Company  in  Cleveland,  is  currently  serving 
in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Hanau,  Germany 
with   the   75th  Artillery. 

Margaret  Needham  is  a  teacher  in 
Boardman,    Ohio. 

Angela  Russo  is  a  medical  technologist 
at    Lakeside   Hospital    in   Cleveland. 

Thomas  Brunk  is  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  Lima  Citizen  and  his  wife,  Cyn- 
thia Myers  is  continuity  director  of  WIMA 
Radio  in  Lima. 

Ronald  Lipson  is  an  attorney  in  South 
Euclid. 

Mary  Jane  Jablonski  is  an  airline 
hostess  for  TW.\. 

Adrian  C.  Hoff  is  a  salesman  for  Equit- 
able Life  Insurance  in  Dayton. 


AN  OHIO  University  gradu- 
ate is  a  pioneer  in  space 
travel.  Doug  Walker,  '55  a  stafT 
writer  for  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald,  recently  made  a  trip  into 
outer  space  and  explains  some  of 
the  sensation  of  climbing  to  high 
altitudes,  the  weird  experiences  of 
weightlessness  and  the  effects  up- 
on re-entering  the  earth.  He  is  the 
first  non-government  civilian  to 
\enture  into  space  at   WADC. 

The  trip  was  made  in  a  higli 
altitude  chamber,  wearing  a  pres- 
sure suit,  at  the  Wright  Air  De- 
\elopment  Center  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB. 

Doug  reports,  "Water  boiled 
when  the  altitude  changed,  I 
banged  hands  together  at  100,000 
feet  and  could  hear  only  a  thud. 
I  dropped  pieces  of  paper  and 
they  fell  to  the  floor  like  lead 
sheets." 

\Veightlessness-  or  zero  gra\iiy 
—  occured  at  10,000  feet.  Every- 
thing in  the  padded  cabin  of  the 
plane  was  tied  down  to  keep  ob- 
jects from  floating.  Even  the 
pilots  were  strapped  in  their  seats. 

"There  is  a  feeling  of  security 
and  no  fear  of  falling,"  according 
to  Doug.  "I  pushed  off  with  my 
feet  against  the  wall  on  the  cabin 
and  went  sailing  forward  through 
space.  I  would  have  sailed  on  into 
the  front  window  of  the  airplane, 
but  Capt.  Brown  grabbed  me  as 
I  went  by  and  pushed  me  back 
the  other  way." 

He  explained  that  if  you  tried 
to  tighten  a  screw  with  a  screw- 
driver while  in  this  weightless 
stage,  the  screw  would  remain 
stationary  and  you  would  turn. 


Dot'G  Walker.  '55 

The  silence  and  loneliness  of 
space  are  also  interesting  aspects 
to  obsei-ve.  In  the  dark  solitude 
\arious  reactions  are  recorded, 
some  talk  a  great  deal,  others  are 
quiet  and  some  sleep  and  some 
must  be  released  from  this  situa- 
tion. 

Re-entry  is  a  "hot"  experience. 
Doug  spent  two  hours  in  a  130 
degree  temperature.  During  this 
time  he  lost  two  pounds  and  1 1 
ounces.  Every  15  minutes  Doug's 
blood  pressure  was  taken  by 
means  of  remote  instruments.  The 
blood  flowed  through  his  veins  at 
almost  twice  its  normal  rate. 
Beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on 
his  forehead,  and  yet  his  hands 
remained  dry  and  felt  cool. 

Doug  summed  up  this  extra- 
ordinary trip  through  space  as 
painful,  terrifying,  boring,  but 
exhilarating. 


PatricL'\  Gqlene  is  an  investigator  in 
the  market  research  department  of  the 
Procter    and    Gamble    Company. 

Joe  DeCaminad.\  is  in  his  second  yeai 
at   Harvard   Law   School   in   Cambridge. 

Dick  Trevis  is  a  freshman  at  the  Kan- 
sas  City   School   of   Osteopathy. 

Herbert  Hacker  is  a  graduate  assist- 
ant in  the  electrical  engineering  department 
of  Princeton  University  and  is  a  candidate 
for    the    master    of   science    degree. 


1958 

Rodney  Darling  is  at  Officer  Candidate 
School    at   Newport,   Rhode   Island. 

James    Myers    is    a    civil    engineer    with 
the  City  of  Milwaukee. 

Richard   K.    Wiley   is  an  industrial   arts 
teacher  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Yvonne    Deaver    Proch    is    teaching    in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 


Glenn  Niday  is  head  basketball  coach 
and  physical  education  director  at  .\ndover, 
Ohio. 

Robert  Portik  is  a  product  engineer  foi 
.■\rmco  Metal  &  Drainage  Products  in  Mid- 
dletown. 

Mary  Alice  Joslin  Gordon  is  traffic 
manager  of  radio  station  WGML  in  Hines- 
ville,   Georgia. 

Tony  Zaccag.nini  is  associated  with 
Olin  Matheson  .Alumnium  Company  of 
Hannibal. 

Don  5choenegge  is  teaching  English  and 
speech  at  Northfield  High  School.  He  di- 
rects two  plays  and  coaches  debate. 

Ettore  Chiudioni  is  instrumental  music 
director  in  the  public  school  system  of  Crest- 
line. 

J.  Thomas  Wetzel  is  taking  an  inten- 
sive training  course  at  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Trade  in  preparation  for 
a  career  in  American  business  or  govern- 
ment abroad. 
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Eleanor  McNutt  is  claims  stenographer 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
Marietta. 

Phyllis  Castner  is  a  junior  decorator 
trainee  at  Gimbels  in   Pittsburgh. 

John  Alter  photographed  the  picture 
story  appearing  in  the  January  issue  of 
Together,  the  official  monthly  magazine 
for  the  Methodist  Church. 

George  Romev  is  an  instructor  in  elec- 
tronics with  Sperry  Syroscope  Company  in 
Great    Neck,    long    Island. 

Saw  Myint  is  an  assistant  engineer  in 
the   Burma   Pharmaceutical   Industry. 

Joanne  Wilms  is  head  of  a  stock  depart- 
ment at  Halle  Bros.  Company  in  Cleveland. 
She  participated  in  the  Junior  Executive 
Training   Program   last   summer. 

Sandy  Fagan  is  teaching  in  Austintown, 
Ohio. 

Jack  McPherson  is  with  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  and  is  attending  the  Chrysler  Insti- 
tute of  Engineering  studying  for  his  mas- 
ter's  degree. 

James  T.  Del  V'ecchio  is  teaching  at 
West   High   in   Cleveland. 

Larry  Tavcar  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
Case    Institute   Alumnus   magazine. 

Abdul  Malik  is  a  student  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington, 
DC. 

John  David  Loxley  is  an  engineer  in 
training  with  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways. 

Cathy  Braden  is  writing  promotion  and 
publicity  copy  for  WTAE  television  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Joe  Phelps  is  with  the  Griffith  Company 
in    Huntington,    West    Virginia. 


John  Koval  is  an  electrical  engineer 
with  Philco  Corporation  in  Philadelphia.  His 
wife,  Pat  King  Koval,  is  a  tissue  culture 
technician   with   Merch   Sharpe  and   Dame. 
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FIRST  LIEUTENANT  Thurlow  Richord  Robe,  '55, 
is  a  jet  pilot  assigned  to  the  82nd  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron  ot  Travis  AFB  in  Califor- 
nia. He  tiles  the  F-102A  or  Delta  Dagger. 
He  and  his  wife,  Ellie  KomyatI,  '54.  and  their 
one-year  old  daughter  enjoy  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, 


June  Slow,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  to 
.A.DRIAN    C.   HoFF,   '57,   February    14,    1958. 

Carol  |ean  Muller,  '58,  to  Andrew 
William    Perine,  '56,  July   13,   1957. 

Deryl  Ann  Edsall,  '51,  to  W.  S.  Car- 
boy, October  25.  Now  living  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Sally  Nathan,  '59,  to  George  Romev. 
'58,   February   1   in  Athens. 

Barbara  Alphin,  Soule  College,  to  Robert 
Craver,   '54,   January   31    in   New  Orleans. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Moodler,  '58,  to  Gary 
Kern,   '57,   December   20   in   Cleveland. 

Madonna  Wilson,  Wittenberg,  to  Rich- 
ard  Meloy,   '57,    December   20. 

Donna  Koppenhofer,  '59,  to  Charles 
Garrison,   '58,   December   20. 

Lynn  Phillips,  '57,  to  Carl  Bohm,  De- 
cember 20  in  Cleveland.  Now  living  at  4092 
Fulton    Road    in    Cleveland. 

Diana  Lees,  '57,  to  T.  G.  LaGrone, 
December  13.  Live  at  6122  Ibbetson  Avenue 
in    Long    Beach,    California. 

Isabel  McTavish,  '54,  to  Edwin  Foster, 
December   6    in    Germantown. 

Sally  Dutton,  OSU,  to  Vincent  Cos- 
TELLO,  53  January  3.  Now  living  in  Athens 
while  Vince  does  graduate  work. 

Margaret  Ann  Jones,  '58,  to  Thomas 
Fess,  December  21  in  Dayton.  Living  in 
Cleveland. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Chase,  '57,  to  Ter- 
rance    Lee    Jewell,    November    9. 

Virginia  Lou  Roberson,  '58,  to  Ger- 
ald  Finney   Evans,   '59,   December   27. 

Patricia  Jane  Wilson,  Ohio  State,  to 
William     Fulwider,     Jr.,     '52,     December 

27. 

Margaret  Elliott,  '58,  to  Jack  Ehrhait. 
'58,  June   7.   Living   in  Cincinnati. 

Marilyn  Sue  Lewis  to  Kenneth  O'Hara. 
'58,  December  27. 

."Knne  Roberts,  '51,  to  George  V.  Har- 
rington, November  7.  Living  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Suzanne  DeWeese,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  to 
John   Paul  D'Ettorre,  '53,  December  28. 

Nancy  Jane  Butcke  to  Brian  Gates 
Dailev,    '58,    January    3. 

Patricia  Butterfield,  '58,  to  James 
Dickinson,   '57,    December   20. 

Nancy  Evans,  '56,  to  Luther  McElhaney. 
Living   in    Salinas,   California. 

Deborah  Black,  '58  to  Jerry  Barnett. 
'56,   August    17.   Living  in   Dayton. 

Marilyn  Sue  Hennino,  '57,  to  Howard 
Emerson    Riley,   December   20. 


Sharon  Nunnery  to  Rodney  Darling,  '58, 
November  27. 

Yvonne  A.  Deaver,  '58,  to  Eugene  M. 
Proch,  '58,  August  9.  Living  in  Silver 
Spring,   Maryland. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Lucas,  Evanston.  Illinois, 
to   E.   John   Caruso,   '49,  November   22. 

Marjorie  Moore,  '57,  to  Thomas  Lund, 
University  of  Michigan,  January  25.  At 
home  at  437  Sumpter  Road  in  Belleville, 
Michigan. 

Gini  Rini,  '58,  to  Thoral  J.  Mitchell, 
Bowling  Green,  December  27. 

Sandi  Lee  Spalsbury  to  Larry  Lee 
Buckles.  '58,  January   1. 

.\nn  Goldsmith.  '53,  to  Thomas  How- 
ard. '51,  Januaiy  17  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Nancy  Lee  Combs  to  Charles  John 
Drenta,    '58,   January    18. 

Lenna  Biggins,  '20,  to  T.  O.  Kincade, 
'19,  August  2.  They  will  live  on  one  of  Mr. 
Kincade's   farms   after   their   retirement. 

Ruth  .^nn  Baurnan  to  James  Fleming. 
'54,  January   10.  Live  in  Columbus. 

Marian  Meredith,  '52,  to  Robert  Mur- 
phy, December  21.  .^t  home  at  745  West 
Park   St.   in   Sandusky. 

Patricia  .\.  King.  '58,  to  John  Koval, 
'58,  August  30.  Living  at  7700  Gilbert  in 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
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Todd  William  to  Walter  Plattenburg, 
'53,  and  Mrs.  Plattenburg,  November  14. 
Todd  has  a  sister,  Connie,  who  will  be  two 
years  old  in  May. 

Twin  sons,  Daniel  and  Dennis,  to  Larry 
McCauley,  '49,  and  Mrs.  McCaulev  (  Marv 
Ann  Jackson.  '49)    May  4,   1958.' 

Earle  Hamilton  to  Maurice  Steinek.  '48, 
and  Mrs.  Steiner,  February  10,  1958,  in 
Cleveland. 

Jennifer  Denise  to  Peter  West  and  Mrs. 
West  (Mary  Weimer  West.  '45)  Septem- 
ber 22. 

Joseph  Michael  tu  Joe  Manion,  '56,  and 
Mrs.  Manion,  December  3  in  Corpus  Christi. 

Robert  Blake  to  Charles  Leach,  '49,  and 
Mrs.  Leach,  (Shirley  Blake.  '51)  De- 
cember. 

Sandra  Lee  to  Douglas  E.  .Abbott  and 
Mrs.  Abbott  (Doris  .Newmark,  '54) 
November  19  in  Palo  Alto,  California. 

A  son  to  Lt.  Watson  Burnfield,  '54, 
and  Mrs.  Burnfield  (Nona  Green,  '54 j 
December    24    in    Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

Catherine  .\nne  to  Richard  Shambaugh 
and  Mrs.  Shambaugh  (Elizabeth  .Anne 
Hubbard,  '56)  December  5. 

Lynn  Denise  to  Wendell  Fryer,  '56, 
and  Mrs.  Fryer  (Nancy  Householder,  '54) 
December  20. 

Laura  Jane  to  David  Kirkwood,  '51 
and  Mrs.  Kirkwood  (Carolyn  Cummins, 
'50)   June  29,    1958. 


March,      1959 
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Edward  Andrew.  Jr.  to  Edw.\rd  A.  Tur- 
ner. '51.  and  Mrs.  Turner  (  P.atricia 
O'Brien,  '53)   October   15. 

Son  to  Ronald  E.  Paul  and  Mrs.  Paul 
(Carol   Jean   Wells,   '56)    September    12. 

Clinton  .Alston  to  Paul  Cirrtis  and  Mrs. 
Curtis    (Sally   Link,   '48)    January    16. 

Charles  Duggan  to  Paul  M.  Kleindienst. 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  Kleindienst  (Patricia  Dug- 
gan,   '53)    November    16. 

Erie  Wayne  to  Wayne  Behrendsen  and 
Mrs.  Behrendsen  (Geraldink  Bodlev,  '56) 
January    1  1 . 

Thomas  Kay  Rogers.  II  to  Thoma.s 
RoGER.s,    '57    .md    Mrs.    Rogers.    October    4. 

Michael  Burnell  to  Lt.  Robert  Mat- 
thews, '57.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  (Nancy 
Riegel.  '57  i. 

Philip  Christopher  to  Philip  Franznick. 
'52  and  Mrs.  Franznick  (Barbara  Collins, 
'53)    September  in   Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

Becky  Lynn  to  Tom  Wilson,  '53,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  (Nancy  Egry.  '53)  December 
31. 

Julie  Ellen  to  Freeman  E.  Snider,  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Snider  (Shirley  Walter,  '51) 
January  8. 

Shaiyn  Hallie  to  Myron  Henry,  '54.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  (Phyllis  Edelman,  '55)  Octo- 
ber 29. 

Kimberly  .^nn  to  Jack  .•Xlgeo.  "56.  and 
Mrs.  .Mgeo.  December  29. 

Christine  to  William  J.  Mansfield,  Jr  . 
'43,   and    Mrs.    Mansfield,   December    II. 

John  David  to  1st  Lt.  Donald  Shot- 
well,  '56,  and  Mrs.  Shotwell  (JoAnn 
Vance,  '56)  January  1  at  Sheppard  ."^FB  in 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

David  Michael  to  Herbert  Hacker.  Jr  , 
'57,  and  Mrs.  Hacker  (Marjorie  Kobel. 
'57)    January   22    in    Princeton,   .N.   J. 

Jennifer  ."^nn  to  Steve  Timonere,  '52. 
•ind  Mrs.  Timonere  (Shirley  Eighmv,  '54) 
December   2  1 . 

Terry  Lynn  to  Robert  Stirling,  '50,  and 
Mrs.  Stirling,  January  7. 

.■\my  to  John  R.  Goldsberrv,  Jr  ,  '50. 
and  Mrs.  Goldsberry  (Jean  Ecklei  ,  '51) 
Decembei    29   in   Sacramento,   California. 

Dow  Henry  to  Dow  Finsterwald,  '52, 
and  Mrs.  Finsterwald  (Linda  Pedigo,  '51  ( 
January  21   in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Nancy  Patricia  to  Frank  .A.  Cunning- 
ham, '41.  and  Mrs.  Cuniiinghain  (Ruth 
Ormsby,   '42)    December    13. 

.Anne  Elizabeth  to  Dr.  Rav  Strekai.,  '51, 
and  Mrs.  Strekai  (.'\nnabelle  White,  '46) 
January  28. 

.Amy  Ruth  to  Riixje  Shannon,  '56.  and 
Mrs.  Shannon  (Polly  Sims,  '58)  laimarv 
14. 

Daughter  to  David  Flanagan,  '46,  and 
Mrs.    Flanagan,    January    21    in    Findley. 

James  Robert  to  James  McLaren,  Jr  . 
'38,   and   Mrs.   McLaren,  January   25. 

Thomas  Dale  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Boston,  '49. 
and  Mrs.  Boston  (Barbara  Allen,  '52) 
January  25. 


— oDeathd — 


Mary  Sawyer,  '39,  who  received  a 
master's  degree  from  Ohio  U  in  '43  died 
after  an  e.xtended  illness  April  10.  She  was 
head  of  the  home  economics  department  in 
the  Van  Wert  City  Schools,  since  gradua- 
tion from  OXJ. 

Jacob  M.  Zang,  '03,  who  directed  the 
relief  job  in  .Akron  during  the  depression- 
ridden  1930's,  died  December  7  at  West 
Palm  Beach.  Florida.  He  was  credit  man- 
ager of  the  Miller  Rubber  Company,  and 
then  joined  the  Family  Service  Society 
helping  run  the  poor  relief  operations  in  the 
city.  He  stayed  with  the  city  .government  to 
handle  the  relief  program  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1952.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Maurine,  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Mary  Wells,  and 
a  .son,  Charles.  There  are  two  grandchildren. 

William  .Alan  Somerville,  '55.  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  .Army  died  .August  14  at 
Walter  Reed  .Army  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C.,    foUowin.g   a    long    illness. 

Ivan  Robert  .Amerine,  '20,  who  taught 
for  more  than  35  years  in  the  Columbus 
School  System,  died  of  a  heart  attack  while 
driving  in  Columbus  recently.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  .National  Education  .Asso- 
ciation and  the  Ohio  Education  .Associa- 
tion. He  received  a  masters  of  education 
degree  from  OSU  in  1935.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Ruth  Holmes,  '16,  three  daughters,  a 
son,    and     1  1     grandchildren. 

Daryl  Daniel,  '48,  principal  of  Penns- 
ville  schools  and  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
died  November  7  in  University  Hospital  in 
Columbus.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  the 
past  few  years.  Daryl  received  a  masters  de- 
gree from  Ohio  U  in  1951.  He  is  survived 
by  his  parents,   two  sisters  and   two  brothers. 


MARY  JOHNSON  ROBERTS,  '22,  Birming- 
ham clubwoman  and  garden  enthusiast,  died 
unexpectedly  May  17  while  visiting  relatives  in 
McConnelsville.  She  was  president  of  the 
Detroit  Garden  Center,  a  member  ol  AAUW, 
she  was  founder  and  honorary  member  of  the 
Northwest  bronch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  J. 
Cliff  Roberts  who  is  vice  president  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  two  sons,  three 
sisters,    0    brother    and    four    grand-children. 


George  (Red)  Sprague,  '28,  native  of 
Mc.Arthur,  died  November  13  in  Miami, 
Florida  following  a  long  illness.  Before  mov- 
ing to  Florida,  he  was  a  coach  and  teacher 
at  Hamden  High  School.  He  continued 
teaching  after  moving  to  Miami.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife.  .Ann  Panarites,  '40,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  civilian  instructor  for  the 
.Air  Force. 

Lewis  Humphrey,  '93,  son  of  a  pioneer- 
ing family  in  southeastern  Ohio,  died  De- 
cember 30  following  an  extended  illness.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  the  commerical  apple 
orchard  business.  He  also  owned  the  .Athens 
Ice  and  Storage  Company.  His  wife  died  in 
1954.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter  Edith, 
"25,    (Mrs.   Theodore  Reed)    of  Pomeroy. 

Robert  F.  Bishop,  '03.  at  one  time  asso- 
ciated with  the  Barber  .Asphalt  Co.  of 
Trinidad,  South  .America,  died  December  28 
al  his  home  in  Columbus  of  a  heart  attack. 
In  1928  he  returned  from  South  .America 
lo  this  country  and  became  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  in  Columbus.  He  taught  a 
higher  accounting  class  at  OU  for  several 
years.  His  wife.  Bayard  Ullom,  '09,  preced- 
ed him  in  death. 

Jess  Meyers,  '30,  widely  known  coach  and 
athletic  director  of  Lanier  School  in  West 
.Alexandria,  died  December  19  at  his  home 
in  Ingamar  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
known  throughout  much  of  the  LInited 
States  and  Canada  for  gymnastic  work  with 
children  and  ownership  of  international 
champion  beagle  dogs.  In  addition  to  his 
coaching  and  athletic  director's  job,  he 
taught  geography  and  driver's  training.  For 
his  various  contributions  to  sports  in  Ohio, 
he  was  named  "Mr.  Sportsman  of  Ohio" 
several  years  ago.  He  is  sur\ived  by  his 
wife. 

Lucy  Katzenbach  Buell,  '14,  died  in 
Meigs  Hospital  in  Pomeroy  following  an 
extended  illness  January  12.  She  was  a 
school  teacher  for  many  years.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband.  Rev.  Lewis  Buell,  '23, 
two  sons  and   a  daughter. 

Kenneth  C.  Hunt,  '30,  a  high  school 
coach  for  over  25  years,  died  December 
6  from  a  heart  attack,  at  his  home  in  Blue- 
field,  West  Virginia.  He  was  head  coach  at 
Bluefield  Junior  High  School.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife.  Sue  Swope,  and  three 
daughters. 

Neil  .Addison  Matz,  '50,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Culter-Hammer  Company  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  for  the  past  six  years, 
died  November  23  from  a  heart  attack.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  five-year-old 
son   and   a   daughter,   age   three. 

SuzAN.NE  Kimberly  Grasley,  '57.  was 
killed  last  month  when  a  television  tower 
toppled  during  a  violent  windstorm.  Mrs. 
Grasley,  an  expectant  mother,  had  been  a 
secretary  at  the  station  since  last  Septem- 
ber. Her  husband.  Michael,  '58,  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  at  the  L'niversity  of 
Kcntuck\. 

The  Aluiiiiii  (Jjfice  has  received  word  of 
the  death  of  .Amy  Eldridge,  '15,  who  was 
principal  of  the  Bancroft  School  in  Youngs- 
lown   at  one  time. 

Douglas  Peterson,  '52,  and  his  wife. 
Virginia  Shimrock  Peterson,  '52,  were 
victims  of  the  flood  which  hit  the  state  of 
Ohio  during  January.  The  Petersons  were 
being  evacuated  from  their  home  when  the 
rescue  boat  capsized.  Their  bodies  were  re- 
covered the  following  day.  He  was  a  science 
teacher  at  Wickliffe  High  School.  Mr.  Peter- 
son's mother  was  also  drown. 
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Birthday  of  the  Center 


By  Mike  Anastas 


THE  Ohio  L'iii\x'i sity  C^entci  opened  its  doois  just  five 
years  ago.  This  building  was  designed  with  the  iiniveisity 
expansion  in  mind,  because  it  can  serve  a  growing  number 
of  students.  The  student  operated  Center  Program  Board 
celebrated  the  Center's  fifth  birthday  on  February  18  after 
a  week  of  activity  called  "Centerama." 

With  college  enrollment  growing  c\ery  year,  five  of 
Ohio's  state-owned  universities  have  looked  into  the  future 
and  ])ro\icled  for  the  important  hours  college  students  spend 
outside  their  classrooms. 

Since  its  dedication,  the  OU  Center  has  served  the 
growing  student  body  as  a  hub  of  activity  and  recreation, 
and  even  more  important  as  a  scene  of  cultural  growth. 

Ohio  State  in  1950  was  the  first  of  the  state  schools 
to  construct  a  union.  Kent  followed  in  1952  and  Ohio 
Uni\ersity  dedicated  its  center  in  its  sesqui-centennial  year. 
1954.  Miami  and  Bowling  Green  opened  their  modern 
facilities  in  the  1957-58  school  year. 

The  game  rooms  and  snack  bar  of  the  OU  C^enter 
have  attracted  thousands  of  students  over  the  years.  Many 
of  these  students  have  also  taken  advantage  of  the  unique 
cultural  opportunities  offered  by  the  Center.  One  of  the 
more  interesting  features  of  the  Center  Program  Board  is 
the  series  of  "Coffee  Forums"  produced  by  the  Cultia-al 
Committee. 

Coffee  Forums  are  late  afternoon  informed  discussions 
on  current  topics  of  interest  to  the  general  public  and  the 
student  body.  Recent  forums  have  spot-lighted  unification 
of  Germany  and  Ohio  Future  in  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School. 

The  speaker  at  a  Coffee  Forum  usually  offers  a  short 
talk  outlining  the  discussion  tojaic  with  his  views  and  ideas. 
A  cjuestion  and  answer  period  lollows.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
two  speakers  to  share  the  floor  at  a  forum  and  answer  ques- 
tions together  or  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 

The  Program  Board  serves  free  coffee  to  the  guests. 
Forums  are  held  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  or  the  ballroom. 
OU  Center  director,  Mrs.  Janice  Bixler.  says  the  Coffee 
Forums  are  well  attended  and  accepted  by  the  students. 

The  Exhibits  Committee  arranges  to  obtain  two  or 
three  traveling  shows  or  displays  a  year,  and  numerous  local 
shows  displaying  student  art  and  photography.  This  year, 
the  sculptiu-e  and  ceramics  display  is  May  1   and  the  paint- 


ing exhibits  are  March  1 7.  Off  campus  judges  are  invited 
to  award  cash  prizes  from  Program  Board  fimds  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  place  winners. 

Delta  Phi  Delta,  the  OU  art  honor  Society,  sponsors 
an  extensive  art  show  each  year  encompassing  all  the  fields 
of  art  entered  by  local  students.  Last  year,  visitors  judged 
the  items  they  liked  best  and  registered  their  choices  in  a 
guest  book.  Graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Photo- 
graphy have  had  exhibitions  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Music  Committee  plans  two  programs  a  month, 
alternating  with  classical  and  popular  music.  More  than 
75  long  playing  records  are  purchased  every  year  for  the 
students'  listening  pleasure.  Novel  programs  have  included 
the  University  Brass  Choir  in  the  1804  Loimge  at  Christ- 
mas and  live  jazz  combos  replacing  the  juke  box  in  the 
Frontier  Room  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas \acation,  casual  visitors  to  the  Center  joined  the  Brass 
Choir  and  started  singing  Christmas  carols  in  the  lounge 
and  the  main  lobby. 

Chamber  music  is  heard  in  the  1804  Lounge  and  piano 
playing  students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  grand 
piano  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

The  Center  offers  its  facilities  to  organizations  spon- 
soring their  own  events  every  day  of  the  week.  The 
English  department  coidd  play  host  to  a  visiting  author 
in  the  afternoon  and  science  majors  can  hear  an  authority 
in  their  field  that  night.  The  positive  values  of  the  OU 
Clenter  are  countless.  Each  year  between  350  and  400 
representatives  of  business  and  industry  interview  job  appli- 
cants in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  Center. 

A  birthday  party  was  held  in  the  Center  Ballroom  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  for  200  faculty  and  student  guests. 
.A  five-tiered  cake  was  served,  one  tier  for  each  year  of  the 
C'enter's  existence.  On  Thursday  President  Baker  and  Dr. 
Hill  presided  at  a  Coffee  Forimi  on  education.  Friday  all 
the  facilities  of  the  game  room  were  free  and  a  sextet  play- 
ed in  the  Frontier  Room.  The  Program  Board  sponsored  a 
free  dance  Satiuday  night  and  a  free  movie  in  the  ballroom 
on   Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  body. 

The  full,  five-year  history  of  the  Center  has  shown  that 
the  uni\ersity  has  benefited  in  every  way  by  the  construction 
of  the  building,  now  a  landmark  at  the  oldest  imi\ersity 
in  the  Northwest  Territorv. 
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Dhia  University  Chair 


Beautiful  and  Practical 

Finished  in  dull  black  with  rings  of  gold  on  legs  and 
rungs,  this  comfortable  new  chair  is  of  solid  birch 
construction,  with  cherry  arms  in  natural  finish.  On 
the  back,  as  the  photograph  indicates,  is  the  ofFirial 
Ohio  University  seal  in  gold. 


For  Office  or  Home 

The  chair  fits  either  a  traditional  or  contemporary 
decor  and  is  ecjually  at  home  in  living  room,  library, 
study,  TV  room,  dining  room  or  office.  It  can  be 
ordered  as  an  adult  chair,  as  a  child's  rocking  chair. 
or  as  a  child's  straiarht  chair. 


OUR     PRICES 


Orders  placed  as  soon  as  checks  ore 
received  by  Alumni  Office.  Within  a 
weeic  shipment  will  be  made  from  Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts.  express  charges 
collect. 


Adult  Chair  with  Cherry  Arms       $27.00 

(Plus  state  tax  if  you  live  in  Ohio) 
Child's  Rocking  Chair  16.00 

Child's  Straight  Chair  15.00 


MAKE  CHECK  PAYABLE  TO  OHIO   UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


OU    Alumni    Association 

P.  O.  Box  285 

Athens,    Ohio 

Please  ship  the 

following : 

■■'(.    )- 

'OU  Adult  Chaii 

■  @  $27.00  ($27.81 

if  you 

live  in 

Ohio 

(\) 

"Child's  Rocker  @  $16.00  ($16.48  i 

f  you 

ive  in 

Ohio) 

(      ) 

Child's  Straight 

Chair  @  $1.5.00  ($15.45 

if  you 

li\  (■  in 

Ohio) 

to  the  address 

lelow : 

Name 

Street 

City 

Zone . 

State 

SEND  YOUR 
ORDER  NOW 


